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THE WEEK. 


_oo- 


THE programme for the Session 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: which begins on February 5th is 


AT HOME. gradually being revealed in the 
speeches of Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues. We are not surprised at the fact that 


Conservatives are inclined to receive it with derision. 
They have chosen to assume that the Government 
will not be able to retain command of its majority 
when the Session begins; and upon this assumption 
they have built up the pleasing hope that Ministers 
will be able to do nothing more towards carrying out 
the programme with which they took office. It is 
not surprising in these circumstances that they 
should be astonished at the extent of the Govern- 
ment proposals. Apparently the programme for the 
coming Session will consist of (1) the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill, (2) a Bill dealing with the liquor traffic, 
(3) an Irish Land Bill, (4) a Bill for the unification 
of London, (5) a Bill for the payment of returning- 
officers’ election expenses out of the public funds, 
and (6) a Bill establishing the principle of one man 
one vote. There are other Bills which have been 
prepared, and will, in all probability, be introduced ; 
but the foregoing list comprises, we believe, the 
whole of the measures to the introduction of which 
Ministers have distinctly pledged themselves in their 
recent speeches. 


In ordinary circumstances there can be no reason 
why such a programme should not be successfully 
earried out during the course of a Session. The 
Opposition, of course, declare that the present 
circumstances are not ordinary, and that the small- 
ness of the normal majority of the Government, and 
the introduction of the paramount question of the 
House of Lords, will make it impossible for Ministers 
to proceed with the usual legislative work of the Ses- 
sion. So far as the former point is concerned, it is only 
necessary to remark that a majority is a majority 
all the world over, and that whether it be in itself 
great or small, it will serve all useful purposes up to 
the moment when it is turned into a minority. We 
see no reason to suppose that this moment is at 
hand, and, until it arrives, any Conservative specu- 
lations that are based upon the strength of the 
Ministerial following seem to be quite beside the 
mark. As for the question of the House of Lords, it 
is clearly one that Ministers are entitled to raise at 
the moment that seems best to themselves. We are 
inclined to think that the Opposition will not show 
itself very anxious to raise this question prematurely. 





Judging by the way in which it has been shirked in 


all the public utterances of the Unionist leaders, 
there is no subject upon which they are less anxious 
to obtain a direct expression of public opinion. 


Two facts are made clear by the promulgation 
of the Ministerial programme. The first is that 
Ministers must receive the united support of the 
whole party in the House of Commons during the 
coming Session, if they are to succeed at all. We 
see no reason to fear that they will not receive such 
support; but Liberal members of Parliament have 
received a clear intimation of what is expected of 
them throughout the Session. The fate of the 
Government rests in their hands—not in those of the 
Opposition; and if by any chance Ministers were to 
be defeated, a very heavy responsibility would fall 
upon those through whose defection alone the 
defeat was made possible. The other point is that 
as the opponents of the Government have already 
intimated their determination to resort to ob- 
struction in order to defeat Liberal legislation, it 
will be necessary to take special measures for the 
purpose of putting down vexatious and purely 
obstructive tactics. We hope that the Government 
is prepared to resort to those measures whenever 
their necessity has been established. 





Lorp ROoSEBERY’s speech at Cardiff on Friday 
last was largely devoted to the question of Dis- 
establishment. His promise with regard to the 
Welsh Church, and the whole tone of his remarks 
on the subject, gave great satisfaction to his audience. 
Incidentally he used certain words, when referring to 
the legislation which Ministers hope to carry in the 
coming Session, that have been curiously misinter- 
preted by a considerable section of the Press. 
Referring to the difficulty which lies in the way 
of poor men when they aspire to a seat in the House 
of Commons, he expressed a strong hope that measures 
would be taken this year to make access to the House 
easier for the poor as well as for the rich. This seems 
to have been regarded in many quarters as being 
equivalent to the promise of a Bill for the payment 
of members. We believe that it was rather meant to 
indicate the intention of the Government to make 
some provision for the payment of the expenses of 
returning-officers before the General Election. Such 
a step is, on every account, highly desirable, and 
it would have the advantage of being free from the 
objections that exist to the payment of members. 





Sm WitiiAM Harcourt delivered his long- 


expected speech at Derby on Wednesday to an 
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enthusiastic audience. It was an effective exposure 
of the tactics pursued by the various (and multi- 
farious) assailants of the Government—the /francs- 
tireurs who spread mendacious reports about dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet ; the Jingoes, in Parliament 
and out of it, who shout for increased expendi- 
ture on the Navy, and oppose every means of 
attaining the funds; the Liberal- Unionists and 
Whigs who, like their own leader, are doing their 
best to efface their historic past. The most forcible 
parts of the speech were the appeal from the Duke 
of Devonshire to Lord Hartington on the question 
of the Lords’ veto, the exposure of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the claim of the Upper House to force 
a dissolution, and the statement of the administra- 
tive and legislative record of the present Government. 
On the positive, as distinct from the critical side, 
the most notable feature of the speech was the 
prominence given to the Local Veto Bill, with the 
notable extension to its usefulness to be given by the 
provision for, in any given area, a middle course— 
reduction—between the maintenance of the liquor 
traffic and its total abolition. 


THURSDAY'S speeches included two more by Sir 
William Harcourt, delivered on his way back to 
town at the railway stations of Nottingham and 
Kettering; one by Lord Spencer at Nelson, con- 
taining an obvious but much-needed reminder 
that Irish questions will soon be blocking the way 
permanently, as of old, if Home Rule is not 
ganted soon; an appeal from Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell for united action by the Liberal party in 
the direction of social reform; and a somewhat 
rambling speech from the Duke of Devonshire criti- 
cising Lord Rosebery’s attitude, and replying, not 
very conclusively, to Sir William Harcourt’s quota- 
tions and inferences of the previous evening. The 
Duke's conclusion is practically that Ministers have 
no “mandate” from the country as to the House of 
Lords, and should ask for one at once by dissolving 
Parliament before they have properly formulated 
the issue. How oddly all this talk about “ mand- 
ates” comes from the great amalgamated Con- 
stitutional party, who used to be afraid of the 
“Caucus” as endangering representative govern- 
ment! The framers of the present French Con- 
stitution, in their zeal for Parliamentary freedom, 
went out of their way to check Jacobinism by ex- 
pressly providing that imperative mandates addressed 
to a member by his constituents should be null and 
void. Yet these defenders of the English Constitu- 
tion are hastening to sacrifice their own traditions 
to the theory of government formulated by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 


THE result of the Evesham election was no 
surprise, and consequently no disappointment, to 
the Liberal leaders. From the first it had been 
made evident that there was only the barest possi- 
bility of winning the seat, and as the contest pro- 
ceeded the chances of Mr. Impey, the Liberal 
eandidate, were generally recognised as hopeless. 
But, unquestionably, he suffered severely on the 
polling day from the terrible weather which then 
prevailed, and which prevented many of his sup- 
porters among the agricultural labourers from going 
to the poll. That he should have received almost 
exactly the same number of votes as in 1892 is the 
best reply to those who profess to believe that 
Liberalism is a decaying force in South Worcester- 
shire. Colonel Long's increased majority is largely 
due to the great energy which was shown in bringing 
the out-voters to the poll. In 1886 and 1892 the 
Conservative strength was, roughly, 4,150. This 
year it was 4,760, but in the two former years the 
election took place under circumstances unfavourable 
to the obtrusion of the out-voters. It is at a bye- 








election that these gentlemen get their chance and 
are able to drown the voice of the constituency 


proper. 





LorD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL's long illness termin- 
ated fatally on Thursday morning. He had been 
in a hopeless condition for so many weeks that the 
news of his death was received rather as the an- 
nouncement of his release from terrible sufferings 
than as an event of public moment. Yet when we 
recall the leading facts of his career, and the great 
position he once held in English politics, it is im- 
possible not to feel that his premature death is an 
event of national importance. We had occasion 
recently to sum up his characteristics, and there is no 
need to repeat what we said then, or to add anything 
to the memoirs with which the newspapers have been 
filled. With all his undoubted merits and his great 
abilities, Lord Randolph Churchill's political career 
was not one that can command the admiration of 
the world. He had many fine impulses, and he 
showed at times a political instinct which proved 
that he had in him the makings of a great statesman. 
But his flightiness, his contempt for the feelings of 
others, and a curious lack of scrupulousness in the 
means he employed, nullified his many brilliant 
gifts and at the same time made his public career an 
injury rather than a blessing to the country. More 
than this it would be unseemly to say at the present 
— but less than this can hardly be said with 
truth. 





Two items of news this week are unpleasantly 
interesting to the travelling public. The South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway Companies have 
given notice to terminate their agreement with 
the Belgian Government in connection with the 
Ostend route, and nothing has yet been said as to 
the terms of renewal—a piece of information which 
is in curious contrast with the rumours lately in 
circulation as to the approaching transference of 
the Indian mails to the Ostend-Luxemburg and 
St. Gothard route, and with the improved service 
vid Ostend to Vienna. 





But a still more annoying statement was sent to 
the Times of Monday, as to the intended discon- 
tinuance of the Folkestone and Boulogne service, 
which is, and might remain, the shortest route 
between London and Paris, and the diversion of the 
traffic to Dover and Calais. A contradiction on the 
part of the English companies was followed by a 
new version ascribing the change to the direct 
initiative of the Chemin de Fer du Nord. That 
company, as everyone knows, has shortened the 
railway route between Calais and Paris by 
a very ‘expensive spur line at Boulogne; and 
it is, of course, its interest to convey all its 
passengers for England to the French port most 
distant from Paris. Unfortunately, too, there are 
two precedents for its action in the history of 
two other promising Channel services which were 
extinguished by its western neighbour. There was 
once a daily service between Weymouth and Cher- 
bourg,—chiefly for goods traffic, and delightful for 
the venturesome tourist because he nearly always 
had the saloon to himself,—which the Frenchcompany 
put an end to after some years’ trial, presumably in 
the interests of the Havre and Honfleur traffic. 
Again, some twenty years ago, steamers used to run 
from Littlehampton to Morlaix vid Guernsey. As 
soon as they were fairly established, the Western 
Railway Company found that its traffic was tapped 
too far to the westward, and made use of its rela- 
tions with the Brighton Railway to get the latter 
to refuse the usual facilities to the promoters of the 
service. Such are the ways of great railway com- 
panies when high dividends are secured, and there 
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is not enough competition to stimulate their enter- 
prise. One wonders if the fear of public opinion 
would prove a sufficient counter-stimulus if railways 
were in the hands of the State. 





THE length of time taken in forming 
the new French Ministry is a fresh sign 
that “Republican concentration” is 
effete. There were indications of this soon after the 
last General Election, but the policy of “ concentra- 
tion” was again galvanised into life by M. Spuller’s 
announcement of the “ new spirit” to be manifested 
thenceforward in dealing with the Church. M. 
Bourgeois has finally abandoned the task of com- 
pleting his “ Penelope Cabinet ’°—made every morn- 
ing and unmade every evening during the early part 
of the present week—and the task, as we write, 
seems likely to devolve on M. Brisson. Failing him, 
a Moderate Cabinet must be formed to pass the 
Budget, already nearly three months behind time. 
But even if a “ Concentration Cabinet ” is formed, it 
can hardly last, not merely because the progressive in- 
come-tax advocated by the indispensable M. Cavaig- 
nac will be extremely unpopular among the non- 
political public, but because the old Radicals will not 
be able to live in peace with the Socialist and semi- 
Socialist allies on whom such a Cabinet must partly 
depend for support. Even now M. Rochefort is tell- 
ing the Radicals that it is to him and the Socialist 
party that they owe their position, and they will 
soon be made to realise it better. And if “ concen- 
tration” is to be broken up by the threat of a pro- 
gressive income- an its day must surely be over. 


ABROAD. 


THE situation in the Far East has undergone a 
fresh development this week. The threefold ap- 
proach of the Japanese to Wei-hai-wei makes the 
fall of that place tolerably certain, probably with 
the consequence of the capture of the whole of 
the Chinese fleet. The Chinese envoys are at 
last on their way to Japan, but apparently not 
to negotiate, but only to inquire as to terms. 
Evidently further treatment is necessary in order to 
eradicate that ingrained belief in Chinese infallibility, 
and that systematic unreadiness of a Government 
which—as the official documents translated by the 
Times have lately again shown us—has allowed the 
present war to be foreseen for years, and yet made 
no provision for its occurrence. In the interest of 
China herself we can only hope that the lesson may 
be effective and speedy. 


From the letter we print to-day from our Con- 
stantinople correspondent, taken in conjunction with 
the refusal of the Turkish Government, announced 
in Thursday’s Times, to permit a special correspond- 
ent of that paper to visit the scene of the Armenian 
atrocities, it is clear that the Sultan is prepared to 
set European opinion at defiance, and is confident 
that he can do so safely. For, as the Times says, there 
can be little doubt that it is to him and no subordinate 
that the refusal is due. Moreover, the outrage on 
a messenger of the British Post Office—to which 
attention is directed elsewhere in our columns—is, 
in spite of the apology which has been offered, a 
very significant illustration of the present temper 
of the Turk. As our correspondent points out, 
however, the Macedonian question will probably 
become acute in the spring, and then perhaps ‘the 
rule of Islam will finally be disposed of in Europe. 
How much of it will remain in Asia will probably 
depend in a large measure on the action of the 
Sultan himself with regard to Armenia. 





AT the end of last week it was rumoured that 
grave differences existed among the Italian Ministry 





IF housekeepers are in earn st n wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they shoul i buy Bry. ANT é “M AY 's Mi utches, and refuse the foreign matches 


which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





as to the advisability of a dissolution of Parliament. 
The rumours, it is true, came from hostile sources, 
but still they were not intrinsically improbable. 
Now, however, Parliament has again been prorogued, 
and little doubt is entertained that the prorogation 
is only the prelude to adissolution. If so, the General 
Election is expected to be held in April. The 
Ministry, it seems, is unable to work with this Parlia- 
ment—which is not surprising, seeing that more than 
half the Deputies have virtually combined into one 
solid Opposition—and hopes that the victory in Abys- 
sinia, now seen to be really considerable, will secure 
its own triumphant return to power. We doubt this, 
in spite of the popular rejoicings the news has occa- 
sioned—Abyssinian success being a fresh excuse for 
the continuance of the present military expenditure, 
and the dismissal of Government employees and the 
new Coercion Acts having doubtless strengthened 
the Opposition. And we regret to see it reported 
(in an organ of semi-official and therefore dubious 
authority) that Ras Mangascia has been stirred up 
against the Italians by Frenchmen resident in 
Abyssinia, and especially by French Lazarist ecclesi- 
astics—a story which will certainly be used to stir 
up that hostility to France which is so persistently 
exploited by the Ministerial party in Italy. 





M. TrIcovuPIs’s resignation, or rather dismissal, by 
his Sovereign, marks a fresh stage in the develop- 
ment of the gravest crisis in the history of modern 
Greece. The distress is everywhere terrible ; the 
disorganisation unparalleled. The depreciation of 
the currency has paralysed trade; the low price of 
currants has checked the staple export. Athens is 
on the point of bankruptcy; the Thessalians are 
leaving their land untilled; Elis and Achaia are 
refusing to pay their taxes. The inhabitants of 
Pyrgos have recently told the King in a petition that 
“it is by acts of madness that a suffering people shows 
its strength.” Something must, of course, be taken 
off from the meaning underlying this rather confused 
statement, by reason of the rhetorical tendencies of 
the modern Hellene; but things could hardly be 
much worse than they are, and, strange to say, the 
King, hitherto frequently the least popular person in 
his kingdom, seems stronger now than the politicians. 
Indeed, the proximate cause of the crisis is the inter- 
vention of the Crown Prince to secure free speech at 
a mass meeting. The new Cabinet is purely provi- 
sional, and will not last beyond the General Election. 
We cannot expect much either from M. Nicholas 
Deliyannis, the new Premier, or from the other and 
greater M. Deliyannis, who nearly ruined his country 
in 1886; and M. Tricoupis has cruelly disappointed 
the expectations of his many friends and, admirers 
in Western Europe. And there seems to be no one 
else—hardly, for instance, M. Rhallis or M. Con- 
stantopoulos—to whom the Greek people can turn 
in the hour of its direst need. 


THE resignation of the venerable (but at present 
unvenerated) President of Argentina is the only wav 
out of a very serious deadlock. He had long beeu 
in conflict with Congress, his Ministries had never 
been stable, and he had maintained the policy of 
conciliation and fusion which he was elected to 
carry out by taking them from every party and 
group in succession. At the same time, it is im- 
possible to regard the situation without appre- 
hension, though not for the immediate future. The 
Radicals, who on the whole are financially the 
soundest party, are said to be breaking up; the Union 
Civica, which overthrew Celman, is also in process 
of disintegration—to the advantage, it is true, of 
the Radicals—and the country is drifting into the 
hands of General Roca, who already controls the 
present Congress, and is a strong man, Dut one whusu 
association with the corrupt régime of Celman must 
inspire mistrust. And on the question of granting a 
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general amnesty to the participants in the last revo- 
lution—which is the occasion of the President's 
retirement—European observers will probably be 
inclined on general grounds to agree with the latter 
rather than with the Congress. The new Cabinet is 
a coalition Cabinet of “ Mitrists ” and “ Roquists,” and 
the amnesty is part of the same policy of general 
“accord.” It will, we suppose, last until parties 
have settled themselves afresh, and then the old 
differences will reappear. 





M. GopEFROY DE CAVAIGNAC, who 

LITERATURE, has again flashed into the centre 
etc. of public life as the “man of the 
hour” in France—the chief obstacle 

to the formation of a Cabinet in consequence of his 
championship of a graduated income tax—is not only 
among the most prominent of possible Premiers and 
Presidents, but a learned and widely read historian. 
His “Origines de la Prusse Contemporaine” is one 
of the most remarkable works of the new French 
historical school, and is as remarkable for its 
thorough knowledge of the German historians as 
for its admirable style and weighty arguments. It 
is not too much to say that it must be studied by 
anyone who wishes to correct the partial views 
spread abroad by patriotic Prussian professors as to 
the inherent right of Prussia to rule over Germany. 


THE chief interest of our next opera season will 
apparently lie in the series of performances which 
the greatest vocalist of our time—it is scarcely 
necessary to name Madame Adelina Patti — has 
arranged to give. For years past, while appearing 
every year at concerts, Madame Patti has abstained 
from showing herself on the operatic stage—the 
operatic stage, that is to say, of England; for at 
Nice and at Monte Carlo she has of late sung often 
enough, but always in opera. It is thirty-four years 
since Madame Patti first delighted the audience of 
the Royal Italian Opera by her exquisite and, at the 
same time, impassioned singing in La Sonnambula, 
a work which, in the present day, seems some- 
what out of date—for is it not as full of melody 
as a honeycomb of honey? Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville is open to the same reproach—though tune- 
fulness in a musical comedy may perhaps be excused. 
It will be, in any case, as Rosina, in the Barber of 
Seville, that Madame Patti will make her first re- 
appearance after her long absence from the English 
operatic stage. “ Rossini’s Barber,” wrote Théophile 
Gautier, years ago, “will never be old-fashioned. 
We shall find, some day, that it has suddenly become 
antique.” It will be interesting to see, next June, 
whether the day foreseen by Gautier has actually 
arrived. Zerlina, in the immortal Don Giovanni, 
and Violetta, in the very brilliant, very dramatic 
Traviata, are the two other parts in which Madame 
Patti will be heard. Sheis to give six performances. 
But whether she will repeat the three impersonations 
already decided upon, or will appear in six parts in- 
stead of only three, is still uncertain. 





THe Rev. Septimus Hansard had 
been Charles Kingsley’s curate at 
Eversley, had been selected by the 
Bishop of London to heal the breach due to the 
Ritualistic developments and Protestant riots in St. 
George’s-in-the-East some five-and-thirty years ago, 
and had for many years done admirable work for 
Church and world as Rector of Bethnal Green.—Mr. 
Edward Solomon’s name was familiar to playgoers 
as that of a promising composer of light opera.—M. 
Charles Secretan, for many years a Professor at 
Lausanne, was a philosopher with affinities to the 
school of Jouffroy and Victor Cousin, and as a teacher 
had exercised a strong and wide influence over Swiss 
youth.—To Lord Randolph Churchill we refer elee- 
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MINISTERS. 


THE CHEERFULNESS OF 
setitiaieei 

HE past week has been one of great activity 

and considerable importance in the political 
world. It has witnessed the decision of an electoral 
contest that has been fought with immense energy 
on both sides, but in which the result was, from the 
first, a foregone conclusion. It has witnessed the 
painful close of a remarkable public career, which, 
though short, has left an abiding and, we fear, by 
no means wholesome mark upon the political for- 
tunes of the country. It has seen great demonstra- 
tions at Cardiff in favour of the Government, and— 
in the midst of much speech-making—it has offered 
us at least one refreshing novelty in the shape of a 
speech from Sir William Harcourt. All Liberals 
will be glad to welcome the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on his return to the post of duty. He 
has been the subject of a great many conflict- 
ing rumours for months past. Those rumours 
ought now to die away in silence. They were 
rumours that Sir William Harcourt’s friends did 
not like to hear, and he has acted wisely in put- 
ting a stop to them. But, except so far as it bore 
indirectly upon his personal position, Sir William’s 
speech at Derby does not seem to call for much com- 
ment. It was a brisk and very effective contribution 
to the political controversies of the time ; but, except 
in the announcement as to the changes that are to 
be introduced into his Local Option Bill, which it 
appears is now to become really an option and not a 
prohibition Bill, it told us little or nothing that we 
did not know before. 

By far the most important political feature of 
the week seems to us to have been the evidence it 
has afforded of the courage and resolution with 
which the members of the Government are preparing 
to face the new session which will soon be upon us. 
If they are alarmed by the terrific predictions of 
disaster which are hurled against them by all the 
speakers and writers of the Opposition press, they 
at least show no signs of it; whilst any disappoint- 
ment that the Evesham result may have caused 
them is most effectually and completely concealed. 
Whether it is Lord Rosebery or Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman or Mr. Asquith who is 
their spokesman, they all show themselves happily 
indifferent to the menaces of evil with which, accord- 
ing to their enemies, the very air is filled. It must 
be very galling to their excited assailants to find 
that they can make no impression upon their robust 
self-confidence. Perhaps the Times and the other 
prophets of woe would have done better to re- 
member that men who are constantly threatened 
are apt to live long. Two years ago the knowing 
ones insisted that the Ministry would hardly get 
through the debate on the Address in their first 
session. A few weeks ago similar predictions were 
heard as to the certain result of the debate 
at the opening of the session which is about to be 
begun. To-day nobody makes this particuiar pre- 
diction. The date of the fall of the Government 
has been deferred to a period, still near, no doubt, 
but which every day seems to recede a little further 
from us. Is it surprising in these circumstances that 
Ministers have learned to receive the doleful warnings 
of their opponents with an air of equanimity which 
can hardly fail to exercise an irritating influence 
upon the tempers of the croakers ? 

If we look for some more substantial reason 
for the cheerfulness of Ministers than this healthy 
disdain for those who threaten what they are 
unable to perform, we shall find it clearly set forth 
in the speeches of the past week. This cheerfulness 
has its origin evidently in the fact that Ministers 
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well during the time they have hitherto been in 
office. It is all very well to sneer, as the Tory 
newspapers do, at Sir William Harcourt’s reference 
to the administrative successes of the Government 
in his Derby speech. But what would the critics 
have said if, instead of successes, Ministers had been 
responsible for a long series of administrative 
failures? Let us suppose that the Home Office 
had drawn to itself under Mr. Asquith the 
kind of public odium that attached to it when 
Mr. Matthews ruled over it; that the Foreign Office 
had ceded another Heligoland,and that the Admiralty 
had followed in the footsteps of Lord George Hamilton 
and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. In such a case we 
should hardly have seen Ministers facing the coming 
session with the cheerfulness and courage they are 
now displaying. Legislative failures, it is true, 
they have had. But whence have they come? 
From that House of Lords which every Liberal 
is now anxious to remove from its ridiculous and 
dangerous position of unconstitutional supremacy, 
and which every Tory knows in his heart to 
be an indefensible institution. Yet another 
cause for the good spirits of Ministers seems to be 
found in the fact that they have a programme, whilst 
their opponents have none. The list of measures 
sketched out by Lord Rosebery at Cardiff, and sup- 
plemented by Sir William Harcourt at Derby, 
though not very long is sufficient to satisfy the 
aspirations of most Liberals. It proves at least 
that the work of the Government is not done, 
and that, however near its end may be, it means 
to die with its harness on its back. But against 
the positive programme of Ministers, what have 
the leaders of the Opposition to offer the country ? 
Simply a promise of opposition to everything 
that the Government may attempt. Is it really to 
be believed that men who are manifestly without a 
policy, and who may be seen at this very moment 
engaged in desperate efforts to capture one, can 
arouse the enthusiasm of their friends, or win the 
sympathy of their opponents? Mr. Balfour, it is 
evident, has a strong conviction that his party will 
have to “do something ”’ in the way of social legisla- 
tion if it is to regain office. But when he tries to 
formulate a programme of social measures he finds 
himself torn asunder by the rival views of Lord 
Salisbury on one side and Mr. Chamberlain on 
the other. There is no exaggeration in the 
statement that the Opposition are entering upon 
the battle of the coming session without any clearly- 
defined plan, any positive policy. No doubt they 
mean to fight hard, and to defeat Ministers if they 
can possibly do so. But beyond this they seem to 
see nothing. Of definite proposals of their own they 
have said not a single word. They have not even 
told us whether, if they were again returned to 
power, they would not pass some sort of Home 
Rule for Ireland and place some kind of re- 
striction upon the veto of the Peers. We do not 
envy those who are required to show themselves 
enthusiastic on behalf of a formless and soulless 
political party of this kind. They are manifestly 
very angry because Lord Rosebery and his col- 
leagues are showing themselves courageous and con- 
fident. 
as Browning’s friar remarks in the well-known poem, 
the Rosebery Government would die to-morrow. 
But threats are not blows; and dismal newspaper 
jeremiads are not quite the same thing as a sentence 
of death from a supreme tribunal. Let the Tory 


Opposition get a policy of their own, and show that 
they have something more than the mere possession 
of office to fight for, if they wish to emulate the 
cheerfalness which is at present the chief character- 
istic of Ministerial utterances. 


If the delightful passion of hate could kill, 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 





JT is interesting to note the practical unanimity 

with which the Liberal newspapers accepted 
Lord Rosebery’s speech at Cardiff last Saturday as 
containing a promise that a Bill for the payment of 
members should be introduced in the coming Session. 
It was obvious that the actual words used by Lord 
Rosebery by no means necessarily meant this. What 
was in the mind of the Prime Minister when he 
spoke we do not pretend to know; but he might 
much more reasonably have been supposed to be 
referring to a Bill for the payment of returning 
officers’ expenses at elections than to one for granting 
salaries to all members of Parliament. Whatever 
may be the truth, however, the fact remains that 
there is great significance in the readiness — we 
might say the eagerness—with which the latter 
interpretation was fixed upon Lord Rosebery’s 
words by the representatives of Radical opinion. 
To us, who have throughout opposed this particular 
item in the Newcastle Programme, the significance 
is undeniable. It does not cause us to modify our 
opinions onthe merits of the questionitself ; butitforces 
us to the conclusion that the feeling in certain sections 
of the Liberal party is so strongly in its favour that 
it may possibly be included in the programme of 
Ministerial business, not during the present session, 
but at some future period. If the payment of 
members were one of those vital questions of prin- 
ciple upon which men are bound not merely to 
express their personal opinions, but, if they differ at 
all from the bulk of their party, to differ altogether, 
we should find ourselves placed in an invidious 
position by the point which has now been reached in 
connection with the question. Happily, however, 
this is not the case. Whether members of Parlia- 
ment should or should not be paid is a matter about 
which every man is entitled to his own opinion; but 
it is not a matter which makes it necessary to break 
up the unity of a party. If, therefore, the Govern- 
ment were to determine to introduce a Bill for the 
payment of members, those Liberals who object to 
this method of compensating men for the perform- 
ance of their public duties would undoubtedly regret 
the fact, but would not deem it necessary to with- 
stand the resolution of Ministers. Let us hope 
that a similar liberality of sentiment will be shown 
by the friends of payment. 

The objections to the plan which now finds favour 
with a large section of the Liberal party seem to us 
to be very substantial. We do not disapprove of the 
payment of members because it is new-fangled; nor 
are we going to rest our case against the proposal upon 
the experience ofthe systeminourcolonies, though that 
experience certainly teaches us some grave lessons. 
We prefer to found ourselves upon the notorious fact 
that the proposed payment of members is anything 
but popular among those who now sit in the House 
of Commons on the Ministerial Benches, has no 
great body of support in the rank and file of the 
party in the constituencies, and is demanded solely 
in the interests of one very small section of politicians. 
It is the belief that when the payment of members 
is insured working men will be able to come into the 
House of Commons in greater numbers than at 
present that leads some of our contemporaries to 
favour this proposal so earnestly. We may admitat 
once that this is very likely to be the result of the 
new system, and, so far, we are entirely in its favour. 
Anything that can be done legitimately to facilitate 
access to the House of Commons to the represen ta- 
tives of all classes in the community ought to tind 
favour with Liberals. But we have to ask ourselves 
—first, whether the plan now suggested would not 
involve us in greater evils than those which it would 
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remove; and, secondly, whether there is not a better 

vay of act omplishing the endaimed at. On the first 
point we would ask those who favour the pay- 
ment of members of the House of Commons to 
consider what it is they are doing. They are 
unque stionably striking a blow at the theory upon 
which the public work of this country has hitherto 
been carried on. Down to the present moment 
Englishmen have clung to the belief that the man 
who sought to serve his country in public life was 
animated, not by a desire to make personal profit for 
himself, but by a disinterested and patriotic zeal. 
The truth may have fallen below this ideal, yet it is 
well that we should bear the ideal in mind: Now, 
if we are to pay members of the House of Commons 
for their attendance at St. Stephen’s and their per- 
formance of the grave and responsible duties attached 
to their office, why should not members of Town 
Councils and County Councils, of Boards of Guardians 
and of School Boards, put in a demand equally 
justifiable for remuneration? Why, indeed, should 
the Great Unpaid of the Magisterial Bench continue 
to be unpaid any longer, when they are giving their 
time in the performance of public duties? It is a 
great and a very serious revolution, not so much in 
the machinery as in the spirit of public life in this 
country, which is contemplated by those who call for 
the payment of members of Parliament. Nor can 
we ignore the fact that the salary which would be 
a matter of absolute indifference to the rich man 
and of comparatively small importance to the pro- 
fessional man of moderate means, whose class now 
contributes so large a proportion of the members 
of the House of Commons, might become an object 
of sordid ambition to persons less fortunately placed 
in the social seale. We do not care to dwell upon 
this fact, but it is one which cannot be altogether 
ignored. When we pay our members of Parliament, 
lLowever moderate the salary may be, we shall, = 
questionably, do something to create a bo dy of 
strictly professional politicians among our wo! ‘ki ing 
eh. 

To us it seems that the Government might open 
access to the House of Commons to the representa- 
tives of all classes far more easily and far more 
safely by adopting other means than the passing of 
a Bill for paying members for their services. What 
is the real obstacle which now stands in the way of 
the candidature of poor men for Parliament? It is 
not the fact that when they go to the House of 
Commons they will have to keep themselves whilst 
devoting a considerable portion of their time to the 
service of the State. The real obstacle in their way 
—an obstacle that is felt as severely by the pro- 
fessional man, the journalist, the merchant, and the 
country squire as by the Labour candidate himself— 
is the exorbitant cost of the contest, the lavish scale 
upon which returning officers’ expenses are based, and 
the heavy expenditure which every candidate is thus 
compelled to incur before he can enjoy the remotest 
chance of securing a seat. These things have long 
been scandals in our public life, and men of all 
parties have from time to time sought to remove 
them. It is against these that Ministers ought—in 
the first instance, at all events—to direct their efforts. 
- ‘t the expenses of a returning officer be made a 
charge upon the public and not upon the candidate, 

nd we shall have taken the first and by far the 
le ngest step in the direction of giving free access to 
the House of Commons to those who ought to be 
gathered within its walls. This may not be the 
heroic remedy that many of our friends desire, 
but it is at least a practical remedy that, in the 
opinion of practical men, will seem far more ayail- 
able than the proposal to grant small salaries to 
those members who are actually returned. It is, 








besides, a remedy which is free from the inevitable 
dangers attendant upon the other method that has 
been proposed. As we said at the outset, we are 
prepared to accept the opinion of our party and the 
decision of Ministers as to the policy which shall be 
adopted on this important question ; but we earnestly 
trust that before any final resolution is come to, this 
question of the payment of the expenses of candi- 
dates shall receive a fuller consideration than has yet 
been given to it, and that, whatever else may be done 
to open the way to the House of Commons to men 
of all classes, this proposal at least shall no longer 
be lost sight of. 








“LORD ROSEBERY’S INCONSISTENCY.” 





HERE is an amusing instance of the haziness 

of thought which characterises a good deal of 

the political discussion of the hour in the Observer 
of last Sunday. Our contemporary has for some 
time past been engaged in exposing the many 
demerits of Lord Rosebery, and last Sunday it 
brought forward in great triumph its proof of what 
it regarde d as his inconsistency on the question of 
the House of Lords. This inconsistency it founds upon 
the following passages in Lord Rosebery’s speeches 
at Bradford, Glasgow, and Devonport :—“I am all 
for a Second Chamber; I am not for the uncontrolled 
government of a single Chamber, any more than 
I am for the uncontrolled government of a single 
man” (Bradford). “I, at any rate, could have 
no part or parcel in leaving this country to the 
sole disposition of a single Chamber’’ (Glasgow). 
Against which the Observer cites the following 
sentences :—“ We desire that the deliberate will of 
the House of Commons shall not be overborne by the 
action of the House of Lords. In our opinion the time 
has come when the right of the House of Lords to 
oppose an absolute veto on the wishes or the legisla- 
tion of the House of Commons should for ever cease ” 
(Devonport). These sentences seem to our contem- 
porary to be absolutely irreconcilable, and it is upon 
them that, in common with a great many other loose 
thinkers, it builds its charge of inc onsistency against 
Lord Rosebery. We confess we find it difficult to dis- 
cover wherein the inconsistency consists. Lord Rose- 
bery said at Bradford and Glasgow that he is not for 
leaving the House of Commons the absolute sole 
and uncontrolled disposition of the national affairs. 
But we believe that in saying this he only said what 
is in the minds of even the most advanced Radicals. 
From first to last those who have advocated the 
abolition of the veto of the Peers have expressed 
themselves ready and willing to accept such an 
arrangement as would prevent anything like hasty 
or panic action on the part of the House of Commons. 
Some of them have suggested what may be called 
the “time limit” restraint upon such action; others 
have proposed a second reference to the House of 
Lords, and a possible conference between the two 
Chambers, before a final settlement was arrived at. 
No responsible Liberal, so far as we are aware, any 
more than Lord Rosebery himself, has advocated the 
absolutely uncontrolled freedom of the House of 
Commons. But the Prime Minister at Devonport 
is supposed to have contradicted himself when he 
said that the deliberate will of the House of 
Commons ought not to be overborne by the action 
of the House of Lords, and that the latter House 
had no right to pass an absolute veto on the wishes 
of the Representative Chamber. It is only necessary 
to note the words we have italicised in order to see 
how completely the Devonport statement harmonises 
with those made at Bradford and Glasgow. At this 
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moment the House of Lords, without rhyme or 
reason, and, it may be, in obedience to the most 
servile or the most selfish instincts, can absolutely 
put an end to any legislation on the part of the 
House of Commons, except such as is connected 
with money Bills. It is this absolute veto that 
all Liberals are united in their determination to 
destroy. But, as we have already said, there are 
few, if any, among them who are not prepared to 
accept, in connection with the destruction of that 
absolute veto, such measures as will ensure that, 
not the hasty or half-determined, but only the de- 
liberate will of the House of Commons shall be 
supreme in the affairs of the State. If our 
opponents would endeavour to think more closely 
and more clearly on this Constitutional question, 
they would find no difficulty in reconciling all Lord 
Rosebery’s statements regarding the objects at 
which he aims. We do not pretend to know what 
is the precise plan which Ministers propose to bring 
forward in order to satisfy the demands of the 
Liberal party, but at least we may claim with 
confidence that the solution advocated by us—the 
sessional veto—will harmonise absolutely with Lord 
Rosebery’s utterances alike at Devonport, at Brad- 
ford, and at Glasgow. 








“A PALTRY £200,000.” 





HE Public Departments, we think, may reason- 
ably complain that when they are undertaking 
the invidious task of defending the public purse, 
they get less backing from the public than in any 
other portion of their duties. In a matter of 
money, especially if it is a comparatively small sum, 
no one is on the side of the Government. ‘“ How 
mean to haggle over a hundred thousand pounds,” 
says the man in the street, thinking vaguely 
of the Treasury as a bottomless and inexhaustible 
source of wealth. “ Why not be dignified and pay ?” 
That was precisely the tone adopted by the majority 
of writers after the British East Africa Company’s 
meeting on Monday. Here was an undignified 
squabble going on between the Government of a 
great empire and a body of shareholders about a 
paltry matter of two hundred thousand pounds. “A 
sorry piece of haggling,” said one writer; “A 
humiliating and pitiful sight,” said another. For 
it is such an easy, simple, and delightful course to 
draw a few hundred thousand pounds upon the 
national exchequer. 

We should have supposed, however, that some of 
these writers might have reflected that Lord Kim- 
berley and the Foreign Office must have had rather 
good cause before they declined so simple and 
pleasant a solution. After all, Ministers and public 
servants are much like other men in preferring to do 
pleasant and popular things when they can, and they 
have the additional advantage of being able to do 
them at other people’s expense. Why, then, has 
Lord Kimberley Tegated about this trifle, or hesitated 
to do a graceful thing to a company which, let us 
all admit, has rendered no inconsiderable services to 
the empire? There are several answers, some. of 
which appeal chiefly to economists, who, quite rightly 
in their time and place, scrutinise even the smaller 
items of Imperial expenditure. But we prefer rather to 
dwell upon one of rather larger importance, which is 
that Lord Kimberley,if he had closed with the demands 
of this Company, would have set a precedent most 
compromising to all fature Governments in their 
dealings with similar companies, and involving, in all 
probability, sums infinitely greater than the present 
£200,000. For we are not at the end, but, probably, 





only at the beginning of our dealings with colonising 
companies, and it is absolutely essential at each step 
that we shall do nothing either to mislead share- 
holders who may embark upon them, or to bind 
Governments by unfortunate precedents. Now, 
the negotiations between the Foreign Office 
and the British East Africa Company are some- 
what intricate, but the gist of the matter is 
roughly this: It has to be determined between 
the two parties on what terms the Company is to be 
dispossessed of its administrative powers, which by 
common consent can be exercised neither with profit 
to itself nor with benefit to the districts concerned. 
The Government offers £200,000 for its Zanzibar 
concession and for the retrocession of its powers over 
Uganda, plus a further sum (not to exceed £50,000) 
for the purchase of such private assets as may be 
necessary for the purposes of administration. The 
directors on their side have prepared an account of 
their expenditure up to date, amounting to £450,000, 
and apparently claim that the Government and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar shall pay them the whole of this 
sum; in other words, that they shall be relieved of a 
largely depreciated property at cost price. To make 
this clear let us quote from Lord Kimberley’s letter 
of the 14th :— 


“The proposal of the directors appears to be that in 

order to recoup the Company for their expenditure on 
these assets, with only the loss of interest on the money 
so expended, the assets should be taken over en bloc at 
their estimated cost price, taking the rupee at the value at 
which it stood in 1891.” 
In the speeches of the directors on Monday, we 
find a variety of arguments about the difference 
between public and private assets, but nowhere any 
denial that this is practically what they demand. 
Lord Kimberley’s offer to purchase those of their 
private assets which are needed for administration, 
at a sum not exceeding £50,000, is declined on the 
ostensible ground that the Government is likely to 
get the better of them by a variety of sharp 
practices; but we are left to suppose that Lord 
Kimberley has accurately stated their real demands. 
The conference which the Company propose would 
open up the whole question, and Sir Edwyn Dawes 
mentioned a maximum of £500,000 for the total 
purchase price. 

Now, it is a curious comment upon this that the 
Company itself, not long ago, was prepared to take 
103. 6d. in the pound, and the Times itself, while 
fiercely attacking Lord Kimberley, proposes a settle- 
ment on this basis, say, for £231,000, which in all 
probability would differ hardly at all from Lord 
Kimberley’s proposal. We do not know what has 
induced the Company to raise its terms in the interval, 
unless it be the naive theory thrown out by one of the 
shareholders, that the probable construction of the 
Uganda Railway (at the Government’s expense) ought 
in propriety to raise the scale of compensation against 
the Government. But putting that aside, let us see 
what is involved in the claim of the Company to be 
bought out at cost price. They obtained their charter 
upon the strength of promises (set out in the preamble) 
some of which they have not fulfilled or have been un- 
able to fulfil, They were not only to promote com- 
merce, but to civilise the interior and to administer it 
effectively." After several years’ experience, they found 
themselves unable to do anything with either of the 
two great Protectorates of Witu and Uganda; and Sir 
Geraid Portal, the British Commissioner, reported to 
his Goverament of the state of things in general that 
“The experiment of combining administration and 
trade in the same hands has proved a failure, so far 
as this part of Africa is concerned; and the sooner 
this system is discontinued the better it will be for 
the native races, for Zanzibar, and, as I believe, for 
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the Company itself.” The Foreign Office protested 
that the charter was infringed by the evacuation of 
Witu, and reminded the Company that they were 
respousible for the administration of order in that 
province under its terms. Nevertheless, the Com- 
pany threw up their obligations both there and in 
Uganda, leaving in the latter province, as Sir Gerald 
Portal relates, some hundreds of Soudanese soldiers 
with arms in their hands, without pay to provide 
them with food, and with no means of earning a 
peaceful livelihood. No one who has read Sir 
Gerald Portal’s report could possibly maintain 
that the Company have curried out their bargain 
with the Government, or that they have failed in 
their commercial endeavour to earn dividends for 
their shareholders through a quixotic devotion to 
imperial interests. 

Now, we have no desire to heap blame on the 
British East Africa Company. It may very well be 
that they promised what in the nature of things 
they could not perform, and did their best under 
difficult circumstances. Pledges with regard to an 
unknown country are necessarily speculative. But 
what we cannot admit is that 2 company under these 
conditions has a claim upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the recoupment of its capital in full if it 
fails in its expectations. To entertain this claim 
would beequivalent to giving a Government guarantee, 
and to hold out hopes to other companies in a like 
position that in case of failure they would be simi- 
larly recouped. That would be a game of “ heads I 
win and tails you lose,” in which the companies 
would gain all if they succeeded, and the Govern- 
ment pay all ii they failed. The right principle 
clearly is that the Government in taking over ad- 
ministration should recoup the companies fully for 
concessions given up or powers retroceded, and pay 
them also the present value of any plant that may 
be taken over. The British East Africa Company 
has undoubtedly done a service to England in hold- 
ing that slice of the continent during the scramble 
for Africa and while German adventurers were career- 
ing about the hinferlund. But its motives were pri- 
marily commercial, and the Government, in taking 
over Uganda and undertaking its administrative 
duties, is depriving it of no source of revenue, but, on 
the contrary, relieving it of costly duties and burden- 
some obligations. By all means let the question be 
settled, as the Times suggests, by a payment of 
£231,000, if the Company will accept it; but the claim 
for repayment in full of all expenditure—Sir Edwyn 
Dawes’s “‘ maximum of £500,000 ”’—is out of the 
question, not merely because “a paltry £200,000 ” is 
at stake, but because the matter raises vital questions 
in respect of our colonial policy, present and future. 








FINANCE, 





li erry was very dull upon the Stock Exchange 
at the beginning of the week. Perhaps the 
most influential cause was a general decline in prices 
in the South African department—the only part of 
the Stock Exchange which has been really active for 
some time past. The decline was mainly due to 
the delay, trouble, and difficulty of completing the 
settlement, which ought to have been ended on the 
previous Wednesday, but which it was impossible 
then to complete. There was also heavy selling from 
Germany, where speculation seems to have become 
altogether too reckless, and a set-back was, therefore, 
natural. The Cabinet crisis in France likewise had a 
depressing effect. So had the bad weather, the grow- 
ing apprehensions respecting the reconstructed Aus- 
tralasian banks, the large gold shipments from New 
York, and the resignation of the Argentine President. 
The condition of the American currency grows 





daily worse. Already the reserve of gold in the 
Treasury is under 14 millions sterling. A large sum 
has been engaged for withdrawal to-day, and next 
week it is understood that further large amounts 
will be taken out. Naturally people expect another 
bond issue to get gold. But there have already been 
two such issues, and the gold has been sent abroad 
almost as soon as it has been got into the Treasury. 
More borrowing, then, will do little to improve the 
situation. On the other hand, Congress refuses the 
necessary legislation. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there is apprehension everywhere of another 
crisis. Here at home the railway dividends so far 
announced are unsatisfactory. But the well-informed 
were prepared for this, and the general belief in the 
market is that as trade improves the railway 
earnings will largely increase. In spite, therefore, of 
speculative sales by members of the Stock Exchange, 
the investing public is buying home railway shares, 
and the market is firm. Investment continues on 
a great scale in the best securities, such as Consols, 
Indian and Colonial Sterling Stocks, and the Prefer- 
ence and Debenture Stocks of our railways. Consols 
have been quoted this week as high as 105j}—an 
extravagant price for a security which now yields 
only 2} per cent., and which in a few years will give 
no more than 2} per cent. But money is so ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and it is so difficult to get a safe 
investment that will yield much more, that operators 
are tempted to borrow for the purpose of buying 
Consols. On Tuesday there was a recovery in the 
mining market and business has been fairly active, 
with a general rise since. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered 60 lakhs 
of its drafts, and was able to sell less than half as 
much, and accepted a minimum price of Is. 0} $d. per 
rupee, which is considerably lower than last week. 
The steady fall in the rupee has induced the Council 
to lessen for the future its offers of drafts to 50 lakhs. 
It is estimated that, to raise the amount required 
within the current year, the Council ought to sell at 
least 60 lakhs a week; but the Council fears that, if 
it continues to offer so much, the fall in the rupee 
will go on, and that thus its difficulties will be 
increased. If it is able to sell only 50 lakhs there 
will be a deficiency, and the Council before long will 
have to borrow. In any case, it seems clear that 
tlieve will be a deficit in the Indian Budget at the 
end of the year, in spite of the additional taxation. 
The silver market is likewise very weak. The price 
is rather under 273d. per ounce, and the tendency is 
downwards. The only buying of any account is for 
China, and even for China the purchases are not 
sufficient to check the fall. In the Money Market 
bankers and bill brokers are trying to prevent the 
rate of discount from falling below } per csnt., but 
it does not seem just now as if they would be suc- 
cessful. Although trade is improving, it is im- 
proving exceedingly slowly, and there is little 
demand, therefore, for banking accommodation. 
Outside the South African department there is no 
speculation. On the other hand, the withdrawals 
of gold for the Continent have stopped—for the 
present, at all events—while the large purchases of 
South African shares, and likewise of Consols and 
other good securities, by Continental investors, and 
more particularly by French investors, make it likely 
that money may have to be sent from the Continent 
to London. It seems reasonably certain, therefore, un- 
less something quite unforeseen happens, that money 
will continue so abundant for months to come that 
rates must go lower. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





ATURDAY.—In one of his novels, the late 
AJ Charles Reade, in his mordant style, describes 
the newspapers as following each other, when one of 
them has committed a blunder, as sheep follow their 
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leader through a gap in the fence. There is an 
illustration of this characteristic of the Press in the 
papers this morning. When I opened my Daily 
News, it was to read the statement that Lord Rose- 
bery wished a Bill for the payment of members to 
be passed during the coming Session. The Times 
and the Daily Chronicle confirmed the statement, 
and the last-named journal indulged in a whoop of 
delight over the downfall of those gentlemen whom 
it delights to describe as Whigs. But when I turned 
to Lord Rosebery’s speech, I found that the summary- 
writers of these newspapers—and, in the case of the 
Chronicle, the leader-writer also—were the victims 
of a blunder of their own. Lord Rosebery may or 
may not intend to urge the immediate adoption of 
the payment of members. If he does so, he will 
certainly be playing to the gallery rather than to 
the House asa whole. But what is certain is that 
his language at Cardiff does not necessarily imply 
his conversion to the principle of the payment of 
members. What he actually said was that he 
regretted that we had not made the entry of work- 
ing-men into the House of Commons any cheaper or 
any easier than it was before. This may mean—and, 
if the wishes of the Liberal party as a whole were to 
be consulted, would mean—that election expenses 
were in future to be borne by the State. In any 
case, nothing was said at Cardiff to show that a 
Payment of Members Bill was about to be intro- 
duced. 

It was quite a debauch of speech-making to which 
the country was treated last night. Lord Rosebery 
necessarily had the first place in the eyes of the 
public, and undoubtedly he scored another popular 
triumph. His words on Disestablishment will do a 
great deal to reassure those Nonconformists, more 
particularly in Scotland, who are more than a little 
disturbed by the Erastianism of his first speech as 
Premier at Edinburgh. The Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Balfour made their own contributions to 
yesterday's speech-making, and it is amusing to see 
how eager both were to shirk the question of the 
House of Lords. 

The news of Lord Randolph this morning shows 
that the end is very near. Another member of 
Parliament, Mr. Saunders, is in such a state that his 
life is despaired of. It is possible, therefore, that 
we may have elections in two metropolitan con- 
stituencies before the Session is many days old. 
There seems to be an unusual degree of sickness 
among public men just now. Among the invalids is 
Mr. Labouchere, who has been suffering from a 
gouty chill since his return from Switzerland, which 
has made him a prisoner during the whole of the 
past week. 

Sir Henry James's remark last night as to the 
time having come for breaking down the partition 
between the two sections of the Unionist party will 
hardly convey anything new to readers of this 
Diary. Some time ago I said that, as a precedent 
condition to their admission to the next Tory Govern- 
ment, the absorption of the leading Unionists in 
the ranks of Conservatism wasimminent. It is only 
in this way that the jealous susceptibilities of the 
meaner persons in the legitimate Tory party can be 
appeased. They are horribly afraid that an undue 
share of the good things will be carried off by the 
Duke of Devonshire and his followers when the time 
at last arrives for the installation of a new Govern- 
ment, and nothing will reconcile them to this 
calamity save the absorption of the Liberal Unionists 
in the larger body of the Tory Opposition. 

Sunday.—The well-known publicist and member 
of Parliament who represented the Weekly Sun at 
Cardiff, writes in a strain of glowing enthusiasm con- 
cerning both the matter and the manner of Lord 
Rosebery’s speech on Friday night. Noone can read 
that speech without recognising the fact that the 
Prime Minister is daily acquiring confidence and 
strength in the performance of the duties of his 
great position. There were passages in Friday’s 
speech that not only thrilled the vast audience he 





addressed with enthusiasm, but that have evoked 
an earnest response from great masses of his fellow- 
countrymen. But of course it is not the speaker 
alone who makes a speech—his audience has always 
almost as much to do with its success as the orator 
himself, and at Cardiff the audience was certainly 
not wanting in doing its share of the work. Every- 
one who attended the meetings has come away 
delighted with all that he witnessed, and satisfied 
that the party which our opponents delight to de- 
scribe as broken up and moribund is as full of healthy 
vitality and has now as good a promise of long life 
and of future usefulness as it ever had. 

Monday.—More talk in the newspapers to-day 
about the coalition between the Tories and Liberal 
Unionists, but little beyond what was stated here 
some weeks ago. Perhaps the most significant thing 
is the appeal of the Globe for a new name for the 
party. They are to be cailed Unionists simply, and 
Conservative, Tory, and Liberal Unionist are all to be 
dropped, as no longer applicable. Further, this 
enterprising journal proposes to strip the Liberal 
party of its historic name, to call it the Radical 
party only. Perhaps it would do well to remember 
that both individuals aud political parties have a 
right to their own names, and are not to be deprived 
of them against their will. Ministers have flocked 
back to town for this afternoon's Cabinet, and all 
seem to be in the best spirits—a striking testimony 
to the success of Cardiff. Some of the newspapers, 
by the way, are beginning to find out the curious 
blunder into which they were betrayed on Saturday, 
with regard to the language of Lord Rosebery con- 
cerning the payment of members. 

There is one interesting addition to the gossip of 
the hour in the Westminster Gazette this evening. 
This is the account it gives of the intrigue which, 
according to current rumour, has been carried on in 
the innermost circles of the great united Unionist 
party for the purpose of substituting Mr. Chamber- 
lain for Sir John Gorst as the leader of the demo- 
cratic section of that party. It hardly becomes one 
who is a mere outsider to express himself regarding 
these mysteries. Sir John Gorst is an exceedingly 
able man—a far abler man than Mr. Chamberlain in 
everything except Parliamentary debate. He may 
be trusted to make a good fight for himself in a 
personal struggle with the Birmingham politician. 
But what a pretty picture it is that is presented by 
the story of this intrigue; and how warmly the 
Conservative party is to be congratulated upon 
having gained so valuable an accession to its ranks 
as Mr. Chamberlain! One might almost feel a senti- 
ment of compassion for that gentleman on seeing 
that the mere rumour of his accession to the Tory 
ranks gives rise to immediate speculations as to the 
particular person whom it is his desire to supplant. 
Time was when men used to busy themselves with 
speculations as to the successor of Mr. Gladstone. 
The list was a long one, but it was never half so long 
as the list of the men whom Mr. Chamberlain at 
one period or another of his interesting public career 
has not desired or endeavoured to supplant. Mr. 
George Dixon—this was in early days—Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Goschen, Lord Hartington, and even Mr. Glad- 
stone himself have all figured in that list. Now it is 
the turn of Sir John Gorst. One naturally wonders 
who the next will be; and, after that, the next. 
And, speculating on this point, one may perhaps 
be pardoned for not regarding Mr. Chamberlain’s 
departure from the Liberal party as an unmixed 
misfortune. 

I heard to-day an amusing story of what befell a 
certain member of Parliament—one of the most 
distinguished men of his standing in the present 
House of Commons—at Cardiff on Friday. He was 
in the railway station when Lord Rosebery arrived 
and remained there after the Prime Minister's 
departure. To him approached, with an air of 
extreme deference as of one who advances into the 
presence of the really great, a local policeman who 
thus addressed him: “ May I ask, sir, if you are the 
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valet of Lord Rosebery?” On being informed that 
the person to whom he spoke was not entitled to 
claim this honour, the constable retired with that 
air of disgust which well befits one who has been so 
far deluded as to mistake an ordinary mortal for a 
person of real distinction. 

Tuesday.—The Cabinet can hardly have passed 
over in silence such an incident as the arrest of the 
British Postmaster at Constantinople. No doubt it 
is not in itself a very serious matter ; but it is one of 
the little things which cast light upon the whole of 
the relations between the Porte and the Christian 
world. It would be inexcusable if Ministers were 
not to take strong action in relation to this affair. 
The truth is the Sultan is now chuckling over the 
notion that he has no longer to reckon with Mr. 
Gladstone, and that he can in consequence do what 
he likes without fear of English interference. That 
idea will have to be driven out of his head by Lord 
Kimberley, unless we are to see the reopening of the 
whole Eastern Question and the adoption of the bag- 
and-baggage policy with a vengeance. The Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the Armenian outrages is 
now clearly to be a mere farce; but as the Govern- 
ment already know that most of the stories of out- 
rage are true, there is no need to wait till next 
summer before letting the opinion of Europe loose 
upon the Sultan. The most strenuous efforts are 
now being made to stifle any independent inquiry, 
and no Englishman is allowed to go near Sassoun. 
The Sultan should be taught that he is not to be 
allowed to bury his head in the sand in this fashion, 
but that he must, once for all, yield to the dictates 
of the civilised world or take the consequences. 

I heard to-day that, as might have been assumed, 
Lord Rosebery had not the slightest intention of 
referring to the payment of members in his speech at 
Cardiff. What he was obviously referring to was the 
proposal to pay the expenses of returning-officers at 
elections out of the public funds—a proposal that will 
meet with general approval among Liberals, if not 
among Tories also. A Bill on this subject will certainly 
be introduced this Session. Of course, the payment 
of these expenses must necessarily be safeguarded in 
such a manner as to prevent the encouragement of 
merely frivolous candidatures. So far as I can 
gather, there is no intention on the part of Ministers 
to adopt the scheme of a second ballot. A simpler 
plan will be to make the payment from the public 
purse depend upon the polling of a certain proportion 
of votes by the candidate, and this plan is likely 
to be chosen. 

Many persons will regret to hear that Sir Isaac 
Holden has decided to retire from Parliament at the 
next General Election. Sir Isaac is unquestionably 
one of the “grand old men” of the House of 
Commons. In age he is junior only to Mr. Villiers ; 
but, unlike Mr. Villiers, he is regular in his attend- 
ance on his Parliamentary duties, and walks through 
the division lobby with a step which many a man 
thirty years his junior might envy. I do not suppose 
that Sir Isaac is likely to claim that he has dis- 
covered the elixir vite ; but he has for many years 
regulated his life by laws thought out by himself, 
and, unlike many other philosophers, he can point to 
his own case as a full justification of his system. 
Sir Isaac is known to the present generation chiefly 
as an ardent politician, a most successful inventor 
and manufacturer, and a very rich man. Probably 
there are comparatively few of his political associates 
who know that he can lay claim, with good reason, 
to be the inventor of the lucifer match. His retire- 
ment from the House of Commons will mean the loss 
of one of its most remarkable and picturesque 
members. It is pleasant to know that in spite of 
his great age, Sir Isaac is still full of mental and 
physical activity, and his spirits as buoyant as those 
of a man in his prime. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Asquith’s speech at Hull last 
night and that which is expected from Sir William 
Harcourt at Derby this evening will probably be the 
last important utterances on behalf of the Ministry 





before the meeting of Parliament. They are certain 
to have a very depressing effect upon the Opposition, 
if one may judge by the fashion in which the Home 
Secretary's speech is received by the Times this 
morning. Abuse of the Irish and attempts to raise 
anew old bogeys connected with Home Rule seem to 
be the only means of carrying on political warfare 
which the Tories now possess. No doubt, they are 
also trying to use the extravagances of the Socialists 
for the purpose of injuring Liberals; but as this does 
not prevent their encouragement of the Independent 
Labour—or, in other words, the Socialist—party, 
they can hardly expect that people will take their 
protests against Socialism seriously. Nor ought they 
to find it easy to explain away the fact that their 
most faithful ally and henchman among the Irish 
members now is no longer Mr. T. W. Russell, but 
Mr. John Redmond. That foolish person is in the 
melancholy position of the man who has tried to 
“sell the fort” without first making sure that he 
had the key to it in his possession. Irishmen have 
no great love for traitors under any circumstances ; 
but for traitors who betray their cause without 
being able to do it any real harm they can only 
entertain a feeling of profound contempt. 

One may gather from Mr. Asquith’s reference to 
the Navy last night that the Naval Estimates, which 
were submitted to the Cabinet on Monday, have 
passed safely through that ordeal, and that there 
will be no interference with the programme for 
naval construction and defence in the coming Session. 
Of course, the ridiculous talk of a loan for ship- 
building is the merest moonshine. It originated 
in a stupid misunderstanding of Mr. Robertson's 
simple suggestion that permanent works were 
almost invariably provided for in this fashion. 
When the Naval Estimates are submitted to Parlia- 
ment, additional point will be given to Lord Rose- 
bery’s indignant request to be told by Mr. Balfour 
where the present Government has allowed the 
honour or strength of the Empire to be lowered. 
Lord George Hamilton, who has preserved a discreet 
silence under the challenge addressed to him on the 
subject of his own naval administration, would do 
well to give Mr. Balfour a hint to leave this question 
alone. 

The news from Evesham was eagerly expected, 
but there was no idea on the part of any Liberal of 
a victory. No sooner was the contest begun than it 
was found that the affairs of the party had been so 
badly neglected ever since the last election that the 
struggle was virtually hopeless. The figures are 
looked upon by politicians as rather remarkable. 
There is no diminution in the Liberal poll, nothing 
to indicate that there has been any “swing of the 
pendulum” there any more than elsewhere. But 
the Tory vote has risen in a remarkable way. The 
out voters are chiefly responsible for this increase, 
and Evesham consequently gives additional point to 
the demand of the Prime Minister for the passing of 
One Man One Vote before the General Election. 

Thursday.—Sir William Harcourt’s speech has at 
least the charm of novelty. It is a good but not 
in any particular degree a remarkable utterance. 
Sir William is always “robust” in his confidence, 
and he had a very easy task to perform last night in 
turning to ridicule the pretentious commonplaces of 
his old friend the Duke of Devonshire, and the 
rather dishonest attempts of Mr. Balfour to repre- 
sent this Government as being indifferent to the 
wants of the Navy. Perhaps the best point he made 
was his quotation from that solemn and intensely 
Conservative precisian Mr. Lecky on the subject of 
the Veto of the Lords. Even Tories must feel 
that an abuse to which Mr. Lecky has raised objec- 
tions is not a thing to be defended. Sir William’s 
worst slip was his sneer at the Gothenburg system. 
It is not a method of solving the drink mischief of 
which many of us approve; but it is advocated 
honestly enough by many different persons, and 
there was no need to irritate them by treating the 
proposal to a little cheap scorn of a melodramatic 
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kind. However, by way of compensation for this 
rather unwise sneer, Sir William has promised to 
amend his own Bill before again presenting it to the 
House of Commons. I see that the 7'imes this morning 
is very dismal over the Derby speech. It ought to 
be thankful that Sir William has at least exposed 
the worthlessness of the special news about Minis- 
terial resignations in the evening newspapers. 

The Times makes complaint this morning of the 
refusal of the Sultan to allow its correspondent to 
go to Sassoun. This gentleman has made vigorous 
attempts to obtain admission to the “outrage dis- 
trict” in Asia Minor. But the Sultan, who is per- 
sonally responsible for the crimes committed at his 
instigation by his regular troops, is manifestly de- 
termined to baffle all attempts on the part of the 
civilised world to get at the truth. It is now hinted 
that the attack upon the British Postmaster at 
Constantinople was really a device for securing the 
English letters, in order to learn the names of the 
correspondents of the London newspapers. If that 
be the case, a mere apology to Mr. Cobb will hardly 
suffice to wipe out the Sultan’s misdeeds. It is clear 
that we are coming in for another season of the 
Eastern Question, and that the bag-and-baggage 
policy is nearer accomplishment than ever before. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s death was, of course, 
an event for which everybody was prepared. He had 
long been hopelessly ill—far longer than the world at 
large knew—and death has set him free from grievous 
sufferings. It is strange to reflect upon the fact 
that, though his death is taken to-day as a matter 
of no public consequence, he himself was at one time 
in the direct running for the Premiership. He will 
long be one of the most interesting figures in English 
history. It is pleasant to know that, whatever esti- 
mates might be formed of him by the outside public, 
those who were closest to him—the members of his 
own family—bore towards him a feeling of the 
truest affection and admiration. To them his death 
is a personal grief of no ordinary kind. 

The announcement of Mr. Maguire's engagement 
to Miss Peel, the daughter of the Speaker, has caused 
something like a flutter of excitement among the 
politicians now in town. The fact that the daughter 
of so eminent a functionary should have become 
engaged to an Irish Home Rule member will per- 
haps occasion consternation in some quarters. Mr. 
Maguire is, however, so popular that his political 
opinions will prevent nobody from wishing him all 
happiness in his future life, as the husband of a 
lady who is deservedly held in very high esteem. 
It is a curious satire upon the vulgar impression 
regarding the Home Rule M.P.'s, that two of their 
number should be ex-Fellows of All Souls, Mr. Maguire 
being one of the two and Mr. Knox the other. 

Friday.—The St. James's Gazette has discovered 
& curious mare’s nest. Quoting the article in yester- 
day’s Daily News regarding the proposed expenditure 
of the Admiralty upon works, it states that the 
ridiculous story of a proposed loan of twenty-five 
millions, which the Daily News properly treats with 
contempt, first appeared in THE SPEAKER. It would 
be very interesting to learn on what page of THE 
SPEAKER the editor of the St. James's discovered 
this preposterous statement. Nothing like it, I need 
hardly say, has ever appeared in THE SPEAKER, and 
I fancy that if its true origin is traced it will be 
found to have originated in some Tory or Liberal- 
Unionist journal. As to the Daily News article, it is 
simply an amplification of the statement published 
in THE SPEAKER last month. The programme of 
permanent works with which it deals was sanctioned 
by the House of Commons last year. 

The newspapers are full this morning of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Truly we have short memories, 
or it would hardly be possible to write of the late 
member for Paddington as some journalists do. It 
is well to be generous and forgiving; but when one 
remembers the name of Lord Iddesleigh—who died 
just eight years ago—it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that justice also has its claims. 





MR. SALA. 





N R. SALA’S autobiography, under the title of 

“The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala” (Cassell & Co.: In 2 vols.), published this week, 
may be safely commended to those of our readers 
who wish to make acquaintance with the spirited 
narrative of one of the most remarkable careers of 
our time. That it abounds in good stories need 
hardly be said. Mr. Sala is a raconteur of the 
highest reputation, and he has excelled himself in 
the pages in which he has traced his eventful history 
from its earliest days down almost to the present 
hour. But we confess that even more interesting 
than these fascinating volumes is the figure of Mr. 
Sala himself, and if we could consider him for a 
moment apart from the narrative with which he has 
just favoured us, we should find him to be well 
worthy of our attention. He is the typical repre- 
sentative of an age in English journalism that is fast 
passing away. It is an age of which evil things are 
sometimes said in the newspapers of the present 
era; but none the less is it an age which journalists 
who respect their vocation, and Englishmen who 
have a proper taste for literary distinction, will 
do well to cherish. It is an age in which the 
journalist was not so much the active politician 
—active despite the fact that his activity is often 
exercised behind the scenes—or the busy man of 
affairs with his finger in every pie, as the scholar, 
the wit, and the man of letters. Mr. Sala may 
claim all these three titles,and he has justified his 
claim abundantly in a thousand pages that have 
delighted hundreds of thousands of readers. It has 
been his lot to live through the age in which the 
journalist was held in contempt; and he has lived 
into another age in which many people are of 
opinion that the world has gona to the other 
extreme, and has taken the writer for the press 
at something more than his proper valuation. 
But in that age when the newspaper man was un- 
known in society, when even an editor of the Times 
was not a member of a single club, and would not 
have been recognised at sight by a single member of 
the Government, Mr. Sala, and men like him, found 
that they could carry on their vocation just as use- 
fully and just as creditably as in these later times 
when half the gossip in some of our newspapers 
seems to be taken up with the personal fortunes of 
journalists themselves. Perhaps he congratulates 
himself upon the fact that his lot was cast in harder 
days for the contributor to the press than the 
present. It may be that independent criticism, a 
sound judgment upon men and affairs, and a deep 
sense of the dignity and responsibility of one’s 
vocation, are more likely to come to the newspaper 
man who lives somewhat apart from the great 
world, who is not on nodding terms with members 
of the Cabinet and leaders of fashion, than to the 
modern type of journalist, who is apt to place him- 
self upon a level of equality with the greatest of 
statesmen or men of action. 

As one recalls Mr. Sala’s strange and varied life 
of adventure, one is struck by the extent to which it 
has been his business for some forty years to act as 
eyes to the great mass of his fellow-countrymen. In 
the common phrase, he has “ been everywhere and 
seen everything.” But it has been the chief business 
of his life to describe what he has seen for the 
benefit of those who have stopped at home. And 
what descriptions he has given us! One can recall a 
thousand different essays in which he has brought 
home to us the reality of scenes widely different in 
character, and widely separated by space, which 
have from time to time attracted the attention of 
the world. He has told us what America looked 
like at the time when the great Civil War was 
ranging friend against friend in a most fratricidal 
combat. He has told us of Russia long before 
the late Czar came to the throne; he has painted 
a hundred Court pageants at Windsor, in Paris, 
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and in other great European capitals. He has 
given us delightful glimpses of Nature, now 
in the Tropics, and now in the frozen North. 
And all these pictures of his have been painted 
with a literary skill, an attention to detail, 
and a sense of proportion that have made them 
things not only to enjoy but to profit by. Alas! 
we have reached a period in journalism when 
there seems to be no room for good descriptive 
writing ; when the Salas and the Russells and the 
Nicholas Woods have no longer a niche to fill; 
when everything is superseded by the brisk and 
pointed telegram, that tells us perhaps as much as 
we need to know, and that yet leaves so great a gap 
to be filled by the uninstructed imagination. The 
truth is that the newspaper press has undergone a 
wonderful change within the past twenty years. In 
many respects it is a change distinctly for the 
better ; and yet there are some points on which we 
feel that the present times are not so good as the 
old. Our newspapers nowadays are less concerned 
with style than they were wont to be. The writers, 
even of political leading articles, are read rather for 
what they have to say than for the way in which 
they say it. It is not to the leading articles that we 
look now for those polished essays in which wit and 
humour and epigram all played their part, and 
which men could enjoy for themselves without 
regard to the political opinions to which they gave 
expression. As for the descriptive writer, he 
belongs to the past. No doubt there would be a 
revival of his art if a great European war were to 
break out, and we might again see men who could 
paint for us graphic pictures of the tragedy of a 
battle-field. But for the moment descriptive writing 
seems, like wood engraving, to be on the point of 
dying a natural death. We are told the facts, or 
what we are led to suppose are the facts, and for 
this we must be thankful; but the old art of pic- 
turesque narrative and vivid description has vanished 
from the pages of the press. Let us be thankful to 
a man like Mr. Sala, who has done so much to help 
future historians by his graphic presentation of the 
events of his own time. His own contemporaries 
have been indebted to him for much, and we 
believe that the debt will still be owed by future 
generations. 

It will be a long time, we trust, before a man of 
Mr. Sala’s manifold accomplishments can find no 
place upon the daily press. But in the future it is 
certain that he will have to take a very different 
place from that which was occupied by Mr. Sala 
himself and his band of illustrious compeers in the 
heyday of their fame. He will have to learn to 
convey his graphic touches in the terse language of 
the telegram; he will have to assume a vast amount 
of knowledge on the part of his readers—know- 
ledge which they will be perfectly willing to 
profess, but which they are hardly likely to 
possess. He will have to remember too (and 
here, we think, lies the real secret of the change) 
that he has to deal with a very busy generation 
which does not trouble itself overmuch with 
historical lore, which has but a small acquaintance 
with literary or archeological allusions, and which 
is impatient when it begins to read a story to get to 
its end as soon as may be. The newspapers of to-day 
are immeasurably superior to those of thirty years 
ago in the fulness of their information, in the variety 
of the news they present to us, and in the simplicity 
and directness with which they tell us what they 
have to say. They suit the present generation 
better than the old newspaper would have done, and, 
upon the whole, they exercise a more healthy and 
distinct influence upon public affairs than it did. 
But still they leave, on the part of a few at least 
amongst us who hanker after old ways and old 
things, a sense of something wanting. They seem, 
indeed, to the old-fashioned man, to be bare and 
cold, and hard, and prosaic, in comparison with the 
journals of which men like Mr. Sala were once the 
chief pillars. Weare getting accustomed to the new 





ways, and have no right to grumble at them ; but at 
least we may be allowed to utter a word of thanks 
to one of those stalwart veterans of the press who 
did so much to give the newspaper its great place in 
modern life, and who were always bent rather upon 
advancing the interests of the journal with which 
they were connected, and giving their readers some- 
thing to satisfy and please them, than upon adver- 
tising their own superlative qualities to an in- 
different and incredulous world. 








ON PRIGS, SMUGS, AND BORES. 





AND first, what is a prig? Fred Vincy of Middle- 
march — not a very discriminating genius, 
certainly—has ventured on a definition. “ A prig,” 
said he, in answer to his sister, Rosamund, “is a 
fellow who is always thrusting his opinions down 
your throat.” This, so far as it goes, is true—’tis a 
known variety. The fellow who thrusts his opinions 
down your throat is a prig, and, like Harris, the 
author of “ Hermes” (Dr. Johnson is my authority), 
a bad prig—but by no means is he the only sort of 
prig. When looked into, this definition of Fred’s 
will be found only to describe the conduct of a 
particular kind of prig, and to be based upon an 
insufficient generalisation from prig-nature. Mary 
Garth would have answered better than her lover, 
for whose attempt, however, one may be grateful. 
The opinion-thrusting prig is a wretch, odious and 
prolific. How easy would it be to name living 
instances in Church and State; but I forbear, the 
more readily because there exists in modern literature 
a noteworthy, because stupendous, example of this 
kind of prig. Who now reads “ Friends in Council,” 
by the late Sir Arthur Helps? Those who do, or 
did, will recognise in Milverton a colossal prig of 
this species. In his inconceivable atrocity he defies 
description. I have heard men avow openly that they 
would prefer the society of Frankenstein’s Monster 
to that of the stainless and high-minded Milverton. 
He is, par excellence, the button-holder of fiction, 
for there is no shaking him off; and this, though he 
has nothing wonderful to offer you—nothing at all, 
save the dull drizzle of his opinions on war, slavery, 
large cities, education, and such like. But how often 
does good come out of evil (the “ blessed evil,” as 
Browning has called it)! Sir Arthur Helps, an 
amiable and accomplished man, without a particle of 
humour, having created, as he was well qualified to 
do, this favourite Monster of his, was impelled by the 
benign forces of Nature, alarmed lest any of her 
children should go mad by reason of unmitigated 
Milverton, to invent the lawyer Ellesmere —a 
character altogether beyond the ordinary range of 
his author’s powers. 


That the opinion-thrusting prig is but a species: 


of prig is easily shown. Milton’s King of Heaven, 
Richardson's Sir Charles Grandison, Wordsworth’s 
Protesilaus in his “ Laodamia,’ Mrs. Browning’s 
Romney Leigh, Tennyson's King Arthur are 
all well-known prigs—yet they were, none of them, 
except Mrs. Browning's, opinion-thrusting. 

Milton’s Divine Personage, Richardson’sSirCharles, 
and the late Laureate’s King Arthur, clearly belong to 
the same species, but it is the leastharmful of all: they 
are the only sort of prigs whom it is possible not to 
hate. They mean so well, that one feels that it is not 
so much they as their unfolders who are to blame. 
Still prigs they are, and prigs they must remain; 
but of what sort? The answer is, they are 
grandiose prigs. They were meant to be in the 
grand style, but they are not. A great gun, if its 
greatness is to be felt, must occasionally go off; but 
these great guns never go off—not, at least, in the 
way great guns should go. To change the metaphor, 
ginger-beer drunk out of a champagne bottle may 
not inebriate, but neither does it edify. Greatness 
missed is prigdom found. 
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Milton’s God moves in majesty, is heard with 
awe. The phalanxes of the angelic hosts obey his 
nod; rebellion mutters, and is quelled with terror— 
so, at all events. we are told in stately verse. But 
touch that small child of Adam lying under his 
father’s apple-tree all a summer’s morning, reading 
for the first time (lucky urchin that he is, as yet un- 
tempted of any of the daughters of Eve, and ignorant 
of the curse which awaits him on stepping outside 
the paternal orchard) the introductory books of the 
“Paradise Lost”; touch him, I say, on the shoulder, 
and ask him what he thinks of it all, and do you 
not get for your answer, “ Isn’t Satan grand? How 
{ would have fought for him!” Spirited, no doubt, 
but a reply not dreamt of, surely, in the Miltonic 
philosophy. In a lesser degree, the same thing 
happens with Grandison and Arthur. They are nice 
people, only, somehow, we belong to the Opposition. 

Protesilaus is another kind of prig—the cold- 
blooded prig—him we hate. Hearken to the odious 
wretch, fresh, so he says, from heaven, when his 
charming wife, full of love, and joy, and self-forget- 
fulness, springs forth to clasp him; he dodges her 
and begins to lecture— 


**T am not sent to scare thee, or deceive, 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 
And something also did my worth obtain.” 


A woman’s heart is proof even against this, and she 
addresses him in the language of love, to which the 
prig replies in Cockney phrase— 
“Thy transports moderate and meekly mourn 
When I depart.” 


Laodamia may mourn if she can, but so will not I. 
Be off with you, cold-blooded prig, to the realm of 
shadows. 

Many other kinds of prigs might be named, but I 
aim not at an exhaustive enumeration, but at an 
all-embracing definition which shall include every 
known variation. I define a prig thus—A virtuous 
and successful man, who never laughs, and who 
firmly believes that his ways, thoughts, and opinions, 
and all things which are or have been his (down to 
the very water in which he has just washed his 
hands), are superior to the ways, thoughts, opinions, 
etc., of the person whom he is addressing. A prig 
must be of blameless character, for on this he rests 
his immunity from that hostile and pointed criticism 
which, by putting him in your power, would rob 
him of his hatefulness. Many most charming men 
would have been prigs but for their vices. Benvenuto 
Cellini had no real humour, and believed himself to 
be everybody's superior in everything; but, luckily, 
he was thoroughly vicious, and so was no prig, but 
one of the most delightful of mortals—to read 
about. <A very little virtue would have made 
Rousseau a prig—as it is he escapes, and was 
only a sneak. The prig must be, at all events 
moderately, successful. To this rule the excep- 
tions may be frequent; but in most cases your 
prig requires some sort of a platform. The prig 
must be without humour. Laugh he cannot. Snigger 
he can, and usually does. Many men are saved from 
the hell of prigdom by humour. They can fancy 
themselves ridiculous. This your true prig can never 
do. To himself he is ever god-like. He carries his 
head, to use a familiar quotation, as if it were the Holy 
Sacrament, and, as we have seen, regards even his 
wash-hand basin with respect. Lastly, he must have 
always and everywhere that perfect assurance of 
superiority to which I have already sufficiently 
alluded. If he is ever in a state of doubt about this 
he is no true prig. 

There are no unintentional prigs in Shakespeare. 
This, perhaps, is not surprising, having regard to the 
wide, airy, and out-of-door nature of Shakespeare's 
genius. You don’t expect to find the top of Skiddaw 
stuffy, and it never occurs to you to think that 
Hamlet could ever, by any possibility, have been 
a prig; but with another great name, Dante, the 
case is different. For some time you cannot help 
being nervous, and when, therefore, you discover, as 





you soon do, that neither his Virgil nor himself are 
going to be prigs your joy is exceeding great, as 
of men who have safely encountered the perils of 
the deep; for, indeed, I have ever reckoned this 
escape of Dante’s from the Inferno of Prigdom as 
one of the most astonishing feats in literature. 
But what is a smug? A smug is a prig plus 
a cad! He is the prig vulgarised. This virtue 
is not so apparent, and is, like his linen, a thought 
dingy; but stillit must bethere. He has no humour, 
but, unlike the prig, he has a horse-laugh, as well as 
a snigger. He believes in his own innate superiority, 
but after a somewhat sansculottic fashion of his own. 
He doesn’t, for example, believe his ragged shirts to 
be better shirts than your ruffled ones, as would a 
prig in like circumstances; but he believes it is 
better to have ragged shirts like his than ruffled 
ones like yours. He is usually very industrious and 
successful, and if you and he are candidates for the 
same office, I will wish you good luck and bet on 
him. He acquires facts easily and retains them 
long; but neither arts nor sciences can do him any 
real good, for his disease is an incurable vulgarity. 
Milton’s Adam was a smug. There is a line in 
“ Paradise Lost” which always give me an ague, . 
and which I have long accepted ‘as the most 
smuggish thing in the whole of Smugdom. Adam 
has been lately made, and put in a lovely garden. 
Creation has slowly widened to his view. It is all 
his, this earth of ours, beautiful as now, but un- 
visited by death, cruelty, pain and bitter memories, 
Was there ever such an occasion for reverence, love, 
and godly fear? Does Adam nurture any such 
thoughts? Alas! no, Satan, indeed, beholding 
Eden for the first time, mournfully exclaims, as he 
remembers the heaven he has lost and the God he 
has insulted :— 
“Forgetful what from him I still received 

And understood not, that a grateful mind, 

By owing, owes not—but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged.” 


But as for Adam, he mopes and sulks, like the smug 
he is, till God—as if sick of his own handiwork, but 
willing to humour it—fashions the woman, and 
hands her over to Adam, who, after gloating over 
her with vulgar ecstasy, remarks to the Lord God 
Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth— 

“This turn hath made amends.” Amends, indeed! 

And now—What is a bore? Milton’s affable 
Archangel is a bore. I will yield to none in intelli- 
gent admiration of Milton’s great poem. A veritable 
Mammon must he be— 


“Mammon, the least-erected spirit that fell ”— 


who cannot raise his looks and thoughts to the high 
heaven of poesy where Milton sits enthroned, 
equalled in renown with 


“Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus—prophets old,” 


and there lose 
“In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe ”} 


But still, none the less, the affable Archangel is a 
bore, and a bad one; for he bores you in just the 
same way as if he were a living bore. This need 
not and therefore ought not to have been. Dr. 
Newman has indeed said in one of his stories, “ Loss 
and Gain,” that you cannot profitably describe a 
bore in fiction because, if you succeeded, he would 
be as much shunned as is a bore in real life. But 
His Eminence wrote hastily. He must have known— 
for was he not, like all great and busy men, a reader 
of novels ?—that Miss Austen has described bores (I 
will name two: Mr. Collins in “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
and Mr. Robert Ferrars in “ Sense and Sensibility ”) 
with such a genius of truthfulness that we fly to 
their society in her pages with as much speed as we 
should employ to get ont of their way were they 
cursed with life. This is “the Art that betters 
Nature.” But what is a bore? To ask questions 
unceasingly is undoubtedly a “note” of the true 
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bore. Perhaps I, then, am a bore. Abashed by 
this plausible possibility, I abruptly leave off, there- 
by conclusively proving that I am not a bore—for a 
bore is a person who never leaves off. P. S. B. 








THE REVIEWER'S DILEMMA, 





HAD not met Mortimer Simmons, except in the 

most casual way, for some years. My humble 
avocation as a scribe had long been eclipsed by his 
success in a profession the huge emoluments of 
which are notorious. He was a reviewer of minor 
verse. At the club remarkable stories were told of 
the sums paid him for a single article. He would 
never write, it was said, unless a cheque accompanied 
the books for review, and he would polish off a 
whole parcel in the half-hour before dinner. Of the 
endless anecdotes which garnished his career one 
always struck me as specially significant of the man. 
It was noticed that he never ate hors d’wuvres, a 
habit he explained at a dinner party by remarking 
that before leaving home he had made a hasty meal of 
those delicacies in the shape of certain poems, the 
author of which, who happened to be of the 
compavy, immediately turned green, and had to be 
carried out. 

I used to see Mortimer in the Row, where he 
rarely recognised me; and as he sat beside his wife, 
who always drove a spanking equipage, he seemed 
to my observant eye to be far from happy. 

“ Nota very cheerful object, our friend Simmons,” 
said Tommy Marsden, as we leaned on the railing 
together. Tommy does the sparkling gossip for the 
Meridian, and it is in his column that I am ac- 
customed to find Mrs. Simmons's carriage described 
as a “spanking equipage” three times a week. “Looks 
as if he sees things,” continued Tommy: “ you know 
what I mean—the jim-jams of the uneasy conscience. 
Shouldn't be surprised to hear that the ghosts of 
minor poets tip him their murdered staves regularly 
about four a.m.” 

Just at that moment he saw us, and, to my sur- 
prise, the horses were pulled up, and Mrs. Simmons 
affably acknowledged my salutation ; while Mortimer 
said, “Come and dine with me to-night, at home.” 

“My dear, you know we are going to ——” 
From the rest of his wife's hurried whisper, I 
gathered the name of a stupendous personage in 
the social world. 

“ J shall be alone,” replied Mortimer grimly ; and 
the carriage rolled on. 

“Might have asked me,” said Tommy, of whom 
no notice had been taken. “ Why, sir, the Meridian 
has made that man.” Marsden is not vindictive, but 
I believe Mrs. Simmons's equipage was exiled from 
his column for a full month. 

As I took my way to Emperor's Gate, I had no 
anticipations of an agreeable evening. My host, 
indeed, received me in profound gloom, and was 
taciturn through the greater part of dinner, Then, 
having dismissed the servants with a gesture, he 
said, with a curiously unpleasant smile, “Find the 
claret good ?” 

“ Most excellent.” 

“Ha! Blood!” he said, still smiling. “Rather 
a pretty design, eh?” he added, as I examined the 
handle of a dessert knife with some embarrassment. 

“ Quaint piece of ivory,” I hazarded. 

“Ha! Bones!” 

There was another silence, and as I looked at his 
haggard face I recalled Tommy Marsden’s remark 
about the “ jim-jams,” and felt more uncomfortable. 

“ You must think me an unsociable enigma,” he 
said at last. “ But, to be frank, I did not ask you 
here to-night with any hospitable intent. I don’t 
pretend to like you, and I have not sent my wife out 
to dinner simply for the sake of your beautiful eyes.” 

“That is candid,” I laughed. At all events, it 
sounded like sanity. 

“Yes, and I have some more candour in store. 





You see I live in what the Meridian calls a‘ splendid 
abode.’ It is kept up by wholesale massacre. How 
goes the line ?— 


‘ At every breath a reputation dies,’ 


I wade through gore to luxury. The dinner you 
have just eaten—not a bad dinner, I hope—comes 
from the vitals of the minor bard. From his veins is 
drained the wine which I am glad to know you 
appreciate. Now, I have invited you to sit as an 
impartial tribunal and tell me what I am.” 

“ Obviously, my dear Simmons, you are a highly 
successful critic.” 

“ Obviously, my dear tribunal, you are begging the 
question. It is my daily business to put certain of 
my fellow-creatures to a painful death. They bow 
their heads before me, and I snick them off. This 
place is a perfect shambles; it reeks of slaughter. 
Now, am I a literary homicide or a public execu- 
tioner?” 

“ But why insist on such an invidious distinction ?” 

“Invidious! If lam a public executioner, I rejoice 
in the office. The world of literature is infested by 
a criminal class, the class of superfluous books. They 
are all the more criminal because they appeal to 
us in the name of old associations, domestic ties, 
the bonds of friendship, a host of subterfuges to 
escape the just penalty of their illicit enterprise. 
Look at the poetry that comes masquerading in the 
grave-clothes of the illustrious dead—the ode 
that capers in the shroud of Shelley, or smirks at you 
in Wordsworth’s shaw] !” 

“But I don’t see how your theory of the super- 
fluous book stands the practical commercial test. 
Some volumes, doomed by you, must escape the 
headsman.” 

“They do,” said Mortimer gravely. “ Have you 
never thought that it would be an excellent solution 
of an economic problem to make the Laureateship 
tenable for a year by the unemployed in turn, so 
that they might break verses instead of stones? But 
a book may be none the less superfluous because it 
has a sale,even in a large-paper edition, because it 
is taken out of the condemned cell, arrayed in purple 
and fine linen, and told that it recalls the majesty of 
Milton.” . 

“Then I do not understand why, with this 
positive confidence in your own artistic standard, 
you need anybody to convince you that you are not 
a literary homicide.” 

“ My good fellow, there's the rub. When I look 
at the severed heads, I have a misgiving, not that I 
have cut off some budding Shakespeares, but that 
the implacable assertion of a critical judgment is, 
after all, inhnman. Why should not these little 
books have their day, and cease to be, like the summer 
flies? There is no obligation to read them, and if 
you have a severe taste in literature you can gratify 
it by leaving them uncut. Why should they not 
give as much pleasure and as many pence to their 
authors as are consistent with the semi-literate good- 
nature of the public? And if their merits are 
trumpeted beyond all reason, well, there will be no 
echoes a hundred years hence.” 

“You forget that is the time fixed for your 
‘howls of torment,’ which, according to one prophet, 
will be the ‘only clarions’ of your ‘ fame.’” 

“Then I hope some benevolent person will have 
the presence of mind to say that my ‘howls’ are 
‘organs.’ But what is the judgment of the tribunal 
on my dilemma?” 

“ Considering that most reviewers are incapable 
of discrimination, and that when they bave it they 
are still accused of bloodthirsty bias; and consider- 
ing, further, that the public execution of books is 
a dubious benefit to your contemporaries, and of 
no value to posterity, the opinion of the court is 
that, to avoid the imputation of homicidal mania 
and the questionable celebrity of a common execu- 
tioner, you ought to retire from your profession 
and seek absolute peace of mind in some obscure 
but honest industry.” 
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“Thank you,” said Mortimer solemnly. Then 
we shook hands and parted. 

A month later I was amazed by this paragraph 
in the Meridian : “ The world of letters has sustained 
a grievous loss. We learn that Mr. Mortimer 
Simmons has sold his splendid abode at Emperor's 
Gate and the spanking equipage which has so often 
delighted us in the Row, and has retired to the 
Scilly Isles, where he proposes to devote himself 
exclusively to the cultivation of bulbs. A large 
portion of his property is to be applied to the 
endowment of a Bards’ Orphanage. Who will 
succeed him in the blood-curdling duties of the 
Weekly Scaffold?” 

Modest reticence prevents me from answering 
that question with boisterous directness. 








THE DE GONCOURTS. 





B* far the most intimate and intense con- 
J temporary literary and social Memoirs are 
those seven volumes of a Journal, reaching from 
1851 to 1888, which M. Edmond Huot de Goncourt 
commenced to publish eight years ago. They are 
emphatically men’s books, books for men of a 
vigorous gizzard; for the strong-weaknesses and 
erraticisms of the more notorious Frenchmen of 
letters are, without ostentation, disclosed to us 
incidentally, as it were, in smoking-room monologue. 

M. de Goncourt says somewhere of Diderot (and 
it is an original remark) that his great originality 
was to have introduced into grave and ordered book- 
prose the yivacity, the brio, the fitfulness, the 
admired disorder, the racket, the quick pulsation of 
living talk, of the talk of artists, with whom Diderot 
was the first literary man to be entirely intimate. 
Now this ever so well describes one aspect of the 
untranslatable style of this diary. Another aspect 
is hit off by M. Alphonse Daudet, the only being, 
except his brother Jules, against whose mind Edmond 
de Goncourt’s could ever strike a spark. Daudet 
says that De Goncourt’s literariness kills the life in 
his portraits: for example, his sketches of women 
are not women, but literary fragments. And De 
Goncourt rejoins that he prefers the novel that is 
too much written to the novel that is not enough so. 

The artistic method of the brothers Edmond and 
Jules was ultra-revolutionary—though their politics 
and social sympathies were diametrically the reverse 
—and they at once, long years ago now, broke up all 
the old moulds and stereos, threw over the old 
conventionalities, the old make-believes, and all the 
pompous vapidities of the dolorous, allusive, sustained 
“style” of the orthopredic Academician. And add 
on to this that Edmond de Goncourt lamented, at 
the age of 65—he is now 72—and after publishing 
forty volumes, that 


“The de which precedes my name, and perhaps a certain dis- 
tinction of individuality, continue to make me bo mentioned as 
an amateur by my confreres who know me not, and who work a 
hundredfold less than I do. Some of them wonder that such a 
book as this Journal could have come from a simple gentleman, 
an amateur, an aristocrat, who makes a plaything of literature.” 


This protest was dated 1887, and is all very well, but 
a year later occurs another and a straighter revela- 
tion: “The best in literature is perhaps to be a 
writer who does not smell of writing.” 

Drumont, that anti-Jewish paladin whose rigma- 
role recalls so oft the grande colére of Pére Duchéne, 
wrote down Edmond de Goncourt, nine years ago, 
the corrupter of the present generation; and the 
enquéte that made M. Jules Huret’s name put him 
at the head of the “ naturalists,” above Zola, Huys- 
mans, and Guy de Maupassant. But he prefers to 
label himself a “naturist.” M. Jules Lemaitre, a 
delicate discriminator, will not hear of this, but calls 
the brothers artistic precisians, refined artists. M. 
Zola, again, gives the landmarks of his own evolution 
as Balzac, Flaubert, De Goncourt; with Alphonse 
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Daudet and his own self. But Zola is not what he 
calls himself, naturalistic; he is animalistic, and 
that purely (of course, with an im-); while M. de 
Goncourt thinks his (or rather, their) own Madame 
Gervaisais—the portrait of one of their aunts—a 
novel by a “psychologue” who is as psychological 
as the biggest psychologues of the time: who are 
almost all, be it said, pathologists first and psycho- 
logues afterwards. 

“No one,” he says, writing of his late brother, 
“no one has yet defined our talent as novelists. It 
consists in that bizarre and almost unique mixture 
which makes us at the same time physiologists and 
poets”; which is not too very far off the spot, if due 
allowance be made for a dainty preciosity of egoism. 
“We were the first to write about the nerves, the 
precursors of modern nervosity”; and, indeed, 
another great name of the pen phrases about “ the 
adorable nervosity of De Goncourt.” 

The Journal, or Diary, familiar though such a form 
of thing be to us, was at firsta puzzling revelation to 
Frenchmen, though it is firmly believed that many 
of them have since taken to concocting diaries, as 
some men smoke, in self-defence. But will these 
copiers “ give, what is to be got nowhere else, the 
fevered accent of the life of the nineteenth 
century, rescued from the stale coldness of the 
written-—-that was our great temptation.” So says 
the senior and survivor of his dearly-loved Jules, so 
entirely loved that one is driven to classic or mythic 
dualities for a parallel comparison. “The entire 
manuscript, so to say, is written down by my 
brother, under a dictation by two, which was our 
mode of work for these Memoirs.” They were 
absolutely twin-intelligences, though Edmond—eight 
years older—was ever “the big brother”; but since 
Jules’s death in 1870 (at the age of 40) there has 
been only one to dictate to another pen; and that 
one devoted a great portion of the third volume of 
the Journal to a mioute and caressing account of 
that mBdurnful death, and the long breaking-down 
that preceded it. 

Besides the “ nervosity "—Jules de Goncourt died 
of it—the Diary contains a vast deal of conscious and 
unconscious self-portraiture by both brothers, and 
unsparing enough this is: much skilful anatomy of 
melancholy, and a mort of clever misanthropy, both 
unmistakably nature-printed. Scarce a real live 
man of letters who has not here been phonographed 
or kodaked in his moments perdus. That the Diary 
outbeats in human interest all the novels and all the 
plays of the brothers is incontestable. As Michelet 
said of their historical books, several reputations 
might be built up out of it; and the very much 
expurged selection that has just been Englished, 
and very well edited,* gives but a faint idea of the 
original, for it is so wholly planned by the middle- 
class insular “cold grey eye” that it may be 
thoroughly recommended to the circulating libra- 
rian. The volumes contain good portraits of M. and 
Mme. A. Daudet, and a particularly excellent one of 
E. de Goncourt, taken from Bracquemond’s canvas 
in the Luxembourg, which all his admirers should 
have. 

The editors of this Anglification give here and 
there some excellent scraps of criticism: “ Jules, in 
his private correspondence, was an Ariel of Letters ; 
but, when laden with serious work, not only does he 
suffer and die, but his wild delicate wit escapes 
under the pressure.” Perfectly just; and just so 
has all the ease and sparkle gone out in the trans- 
lation of those letters, as the sparks run out in burnt 
paper. Another good remark is that this sensitive 
pair had a singular power of extracting from their 
friends and acquaintances more of painful truth than 
of pleasant falsehood. 

In fact, there are here an infinite number of 
“good things,” as when, in a letter to Flaubert, 
Jules epithets history as “ incarnate death,” or when 








“* “Edmond and Jules de Goncourt: with Letters and Leaves 
from their Journals.” Compiled and translated by M. A. Belloc and 
M. Shedlock. (Eight portraits.) In 2 vols. London: Heinemann, 
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the Journal calls Michelet (in November, 1863) “a 
marvellous historian of dreams, the great somnam- 
bulist of the past, and brilliant talker of the 
present.” “An author,” says an entry of January, 
1892, “never admits to himself that, the more his 
celebrity grows, the larger is the number of his 
admirers who are incapable of appreciating his 
talent.” Let the great unsold take the change out 
of that. Clever Princesse Mathilde said, seven years 
ago, of the Prince of Wales: “ He is frank, he con- 
verses, he speaks from the heart; not like other 
princes, who always have an air of having something 
to hide.” 

To wind up with a passing remark, why have the 
publishers of Memoirs so generally sworn-off indexes 
of late? Is this a part of the new “ net” system ? 


THE DRAMA. 


—eoo— 


’ 


“High Lire Betow Srarrs”—“Santa CLaus "— 
“THE FIRST STEP.” 


F the quintessence of drama be, as M. Ferdinand 

Brunetiére thinks it is, the struggle of will against 
obstacles, it follows that every enlargement of 
individual liberty must mean a_ corresponding 
shrinkage of the area of dramatic subjects. In this 
sense every assailant of the established order, every 
social reformer, every member of every Liberal Party, 
is an enemy of the theatre; for he is bent upon 
removing those restrictions—social, legal, ethical— 
which are the life-blood of the drama. An irre- 
sponsible despot, a cast-iron code of laws, a stone 
wall of public opinion, a sacrosanct etiquette, a 
chevausx-de-frise of social prejudice—these are the 
dramatist’s opportunities. For every law repealed, 
for every institution destroyed, there is so much 
bread taken out of his mouth. When slavery was 
abolished, dramas of the Uncle Tom's Calan type 
were abolished, too. With the disappearance of 
the medieval Judenhetze away went all chance 
of another Jew of Malta or Merchant of Venice. 
The passing of M. Naquet’s Divorce Bill deprived 
the French stage, at one blow, of all further 
possibility of drama pivoting upon indissoluble wed- 
lock. So, when our newest marriage reforms have 
had their way, and secured the complete independ- 
ence of husband and wife, the farce-writers will find 
themselves bereft of what is, perhaps, their most 
cherished theme—the tribulations of one partner in 
the attempt to conceal from the other the con- 
sequences of “a night off.” It will be no great loss, 
The subject has been overworked, and now lags 
superfluous. All the amusing ways of treating it 
having been exhausted, there now remain only the 
tedious—and an extremely tedious way is that of 
Mr. Stokes Craven, the author of An Innocent 
Abroad, with which Mr. Edward Terry has lately 
reopened his theatre. The peccant husband in 
this farce, anxious to conceal from his wife an 
escapade in which he has had his eyes blacked, 
ealls in a prize-fighter to paint them. There 
is a cock-and-bull story of a railway accident, 
the prize-fighter is mistaken for an orthodox medical 
practitioner, he gets tipsy and refuses to leave the 
house, etc. ete.—you can see this sort of thing a mile 
off. In the course of the story the personages fore- 
gather at a newspaper-oflice, and of all the absurdly 
unreal newspaper-offices presented on the stage—I 
have never seen any plausible imitation of reality in 
this matter—this one is the most impossible. Mr. 
Ernest Hendrie, as the eye-painting prize-fighter, 
and Mr. Edward Terry, as his patient, do their best ; 
but they cannot make a dull farce amusing. Both 
gentlemen work to better advantage in the eighteenth 
century farce, High Life Below Stairs—long ascribed 
to Garrick (I find the old error cropping up even in 
a book so generally accurate as Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 
“ Boswell”), but now known to have been written by a 
clerical schoolmaster, the Rev. James Townley. “Here 





is a farce, which is really very diverting when you 
see it acted,” said Johnson to Langton, “and yet one 
may read it and not know that one has been reading 
anything at all.” There is little danger of our 
reading it nowadays, and on the stage it remains as 
diverting as ever—a piece of genuine homely English 
fun. But I do not wonder that the footmen and 
abigails protested against its performance (so loudly 
on the second night that they had to be ejected from 
the theatre); it treats domestic service a little too 
brutally. Since then, however, the author of Ruy 
Blas has given the lackeys their revenge. Indeed, it 
is to be noted that they are now nearly always 
“ sympathetic ” characters ; the valet in Beau Austin 
and his fellow in An Jdeal Husband are notable 
instances. And I can only hope that if Mary Jane 
and the under-footman take their “evening out” 
at Terry's Theatre, they will also be good enough to 
take the historical point of view with them, and 
congratulate themselves on what they are by the 
retrospect of what they were. 

It is not too late, I hope, to say a good word for 
Santa Claus at the Lyceum, a reai children’s panto- 
mime, simple, innocent, mirthful, from first to last 
as charming an entertainment as boy or girl could 
hope to see. Mr. Horace Lennard has written it, 
and Mr. Oscar Barrett has produced it, and, if they 
have not quite reached the level of their Cinderella 
of last year, that is only because a combination of 
“The Babes in the Wood” and “ Robin Hood” lacks 
the coherency and dramatic fibre of the story of the 
glass slipper. Bating some references—-they are 
very few and quite harmless—to the “ new woman,” 
there is absolutely no “actuality” in this panto- 
mime; we are kept throughout in the region 
of pure poetic fancy; and the ecstatic delight 
of the houseful cf children is the finest spectacle 
I have seen in any theatre for many a long 
day. The Misses Kitty Loftus and Rosie Leyton 
are a properly babyish pair of babes in the 
wood, and Mr. Victor Stevens as their “ neuras- 
thenic” governess is extremely droll. You can 
imagine the gambols of Mr. Charles Lauri as a 
collie dog; but you can by no means imagine the 
extraordinary “ house-warming” scene which this 
gentleman—when he is turned, later on, into clown 
—introduces into the harlequinade. The scene 
presents the absurd illogic of a dream; as in a 
dream, it does not surprise you in the least to find 
a toreador, in full fig, sitting down at table with 
Hans Breitmann and Sam Slick and the personages 
of the commedia dell’arle ; and, in this mood, you find 
it quite reasonable and, indeed, inevitable that, 
when somebody pokes the fire, the whole house 
should come tumbling about his ears. But I will 
not spoil a scene of high fantasy by cataloguing its 
details in cold blood. 

Mr. William Heinemann’s play—he prefers to call 
it a “dramatic moment”—The First Step, having 
been prohibited from performance by the Censorship, 
has been published in the form of a book by Mr. 
John Lane. It is an extremely sordid little story of 
suburban vulgarity and ignoble seduction—an ugly 
study of an ugly subject. Inspired as to its theme 
by some of the productions of M. Antoine’s Théatre 
Libre, it aims at photographic realism, with what 
success a brief extract from the dialogue will 
sufficiently show. A young playwright monologuises 
over the photograph of his leading lady in this 
fashion—* Ye gods! had I but never seen this face! 
I hate it—and perhaps I know—but shame on you, 
Frank Donovan, the rising light, the fin de siécle 
Shakespeare! Shame! shame on you! Pull your- 
self together! What doesthis mean? Yes, what the 
devil does it mean?” The best that can be said 
for Mr. Heinemann’s work is that it makes vice even 
more outwardly repulsive than most of us had 
thought it—and to say this is, of course, to indicate 
that the Censor's prohibition of the play is quite 
without justification. His action is, however, 
an invaluable advertisement for the work, which 
can now appeal to the curious as “the prohibited 
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play ”—“ and proud o’ the title, as the livin’ skellinton 
said ven they showed him.” A. B. W. 








VICTIMS OF THE TURK. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, January 17th, 1895. 
T is understood that the Sassoun Commission is 
not expected to report before next June, and the 
Sultan believes that before that time the excitement 
over the Armenian Question will have passed away. 
He was thoroughly alarmed by the first outbreak of 
indignation, and appealed for help in all directions, 
He even sent to Rome and begged the Pope to lend 
his aid in quieting the agitation, and also to advise 
him what to do. The Pope gave him good advice, 
but I cannot learn that the Sultan has as yet replied 
to his letter. He called his ex-Grand Viziers and 
Ministers to advise him, and the majority of them 
recommended serious concessions—such as the ap- 
pointment of Christian Governors in certain vilayets 
—but although this was the same advice which he 
had received from the Pope, he preferred the tradi- 
tional Turkish policy of doing nothing and waiting 
for something to turn up. 

Meanwhile, the question of an investigation by 
the Powers was settled in such a way as to give him 
six months’ breathing-time and make it probable 
that the foreign members of the Commission would 
never learn the truth as to the massacres. He took 
heart again, and now appears to be more defiant 
than ever. The work of persecuting the Armenians 
in Armenia and Asia Minor is going on as vigorously 
as before, and the Turkish papers are evidently under 
orders to keep up the excitement. It is extremely 
difficult to get information from the interior, for 
even Consular despatches sent through the mails are 
opened, and very few Armenians are allowed to come 
to Constantinople. It is also impossible to mention 
names of persons or places when we do get informa- 
tion, because they are certain to be made to suffer 
for it. But we get a certain amount of reliable 
information, and it is all bad. he high honours 
conferred on those concerned in the massacres, and 
the public thanks given to the Turkish troops for 
what they did at Sassoun, has impressed the officials 
everywhere with the idea that the more they perse- 
cute the Armenians the more rapid will be their 
promotion. 

As fair specimens of veritable facts, I may note a 
few cases which have come to my knowledge within 
a few days: One Armenian beaten to death to extort 
fifteen pounds; a priest imprisoned for going to a 
neighbouring village to baptise a child, he and three 
men with him being seriously maltreated by the 
police; a man imprisoned for possessing a Bible 
printed before it was required that every book 
should have the permission of the Censor printed on 
the title-page; two men tortured for three days 
to force them to give testimony in regard to facts of 
which they had no knowledge. By torture, in this 
case, I mean that they were confined in small cells, 
where they could neither stand upright nor lie down, 
were not allowed to sleep, and had nothing to drink. 
From another place I hear of twenty school children 
who have been imprisoned for two months because 
they had alittle society for furnishing school supplies 
to the poorer cnes ; from the same place, of a woman 
with a babe one month old imprisoned because a 
piece of sheet-music was found in her house, without 
words, but said to be the notes of an Armenian 
nationalair. From Sivas I hear that five Armenians 
have been condemned to death, and abont fifty to 
various terms of imprisonment, on a charge of having 
killed a postman and robbed the mail. But the other 
reports from Sivas which have had currency in 
Europe had no foundation in fact. The evidence on 
which these men were condemned was so slight and 
unsatisfactory that it is at least doubtful whether 
any Armenian was concerned in the murder. I have 
heard of large numbers imprisoned in four other 





places; of several men forced to abandon their 
business and property to take refuge in large towns, 
whose only offence was that they were educated and 
prosperous; of the house of an American missionary 
to the Armenians having been forcibly entered on 
pretence of searching for gunpowder. 

It is the universal testimony of all that a state 
of terror exists all through Armenia and Asia Minor; 
that the business of the Armenians is rapidly going 
to ruin through the extortion of the Turkish officials 
and the impossibility of going anywhere or doing 
anything without risk of imprisonment on suspicion. 
At the same time the Turkish population in Asia 
Minor has been excited by stories circulated by 
officials, and by the constant arrest of Armenians, 
until the people in the villages really believe that 
they are in danger of being massacred by Armenian 
revolutionists. As they are all armed, there is 
constant danger of their rising, in a panic, to 
massacre their Armenian neighbours. Add to this 
the fact that every official feels that it is for his 
interest to create disturbances, and it is plain that 
unless the Sultan can be made to change his policy 
and, in some way, impress this change upon the 
whole administration, there is no hope for the 
Armenians. It is equally plain that it is not in the 
nature of the Sultan to change his policy unless he 
is forced to do so by foreign intervention. This is 
the case in a nutshell. The only question is whether 
Europe will intervene or not? and the Sultan, as at 
present advised, believes that it will net. 

There is one contingency, however, which gives 
him some anxiety. If the present crisis is prolonged, 
it is not improbable that there will be troubles in 
Macedonia in the spring. If they are serious, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Servia will inevitably be involved, 
andthe Eastern Question will beraisedinits most acute 
form. I have good evidence that such a contingency 
is in the minds of some of the statesmen of Europe 
as well as of the Sultan, for there is a revival of the 
discussion as to how the remaining territory of the 
Sultan in Europe, including Constantinople, can be 
best disposed of: whether it is best for Austria to 
come to Salonica; how much of Macedonia and Thrace 
should be given to Bulgaria, what to Greece; and 
how Albania is to be disposed of ? What is to be 
done with Constantinople? The answers which I 
have heard to these questions are much more rational 
and satisfactory than any I have heard in past years. 

The Sultan has protested vigorously against the 
agitation going on in Bulgaria, and the Bulgarian 
Government has taken no part in it, but it has not 
been strong enough to prevent the meetings in 
various towns; and now that Zankoff and Kara- 
veloff have entered the field, they are likely to 
encourage the movement. The Governments of 
Greece and Servia are both in such a condition 
that an adventure of this kind is more likely to 
be encouraged than resisted; and, so far as I can 
learn, neither Russia nor Austria has, thus far, 
expressed any disapprobation of the agitation in 
Bulgaria. 

The people of Macedonia are not suffering as the 
Armenians are, although the Albanians are not much 
better neighbours than the Kurds; but they are 
oppressed, maltreated, and kept in a constant state 
of exasperation by the repressive measures of the 
Sultan, and his attempt to play off one nationality 
against another. Then, again, the Christians are in 
the majority, and have sympathising friends close at 
hand, so that they might rise with some hope of 
success. It does not seem to me probable that any 
of the Great Powers will encourage a revolution in 
Macedonia; but no such encouragement is necessary, 
and while the Sultan maintains his present attitude 
in regard to the Armenians it is not probable that 
any of the Great Powers will use force to restrain 
Greece, Bulgaria, or Servia from taking part in it. 

I have no desire to encourage such a movement. 
I believe that it would be a serious mistake for 
Bulgaria to favour it in any way. I simply state 
the facts. 
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A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 





T length, and after a struggle of many years, 
y all the various bodies directly interested in 
the proposal to inaugurate a real University of 
London have come to an agreement, so that there 
is now good hope that some steps will be taken to 
remove from the metropolis the reproach which 
hitherto has often been cast against it—that alone 
of all the great cities of the civilised world London 
is the one in which no University exists founded 
for the advancement and teaching of science and 
literature. It is true enough thatin another, though 
in what many believe to be a subsidiary direction, 
the present University of London has done, and is 
doing admirable work. Its vocation as a mere ex- 
amining body is a most useful one, and the fact that 
it opens its doors to all comers, thus enabling all who 
can pass itsexaminations to obtain a mark of qualifica- 
tion, is one which has gained for it in some quarters, 
the enviable title of our Democratic University. 
The function which the existing University thus 
discharges of ascertaining the intellectual calibre of 
the self-educated, as well as of those who have had 
the advantage of skilled assistance in obtaining their 
knowledge, and of marking an estimate of this 
knowledge, however gained, by the results of a fair, 
searching examination, is an important one, and 
one whose success is evidenced by the largely in- 
creasing number of external students who flock into 
its examination-balls. It is therefore clear that any 
proposals of change which would destroy, or even 
render less successful, this part of the University 
work could scarcely be received with favour either 
by the public at large or by those within the Uni- 
versity who value its present system. The proposals 
formulated by the Royal Commissioners on the 
“Gresham” University, resulting in the recommenda- 
tion that there should be one University for London, 
and not two, and that it should be a “teaching 
University,” are those which have now been accepted, 
so far as their general lines are concerned, by all but 
a minority of the members of Convocation being 
graduates of the University. The Senate, the highest 
governing body of the University,all the metropolitan 
colleges sending students in forexamination,including 
King’s College—which, we are glad to see, has just 
come into line with the others; all the metropolitan 
medical schools, the two great medical examining 
Royal Colleges, together withall those persons engaged 
in scientific teaching and research in London, as well 
as the provincial University Colleges, have ex- 
pressed a unanimous opinion that a teaching Uni- 
versity is a necessity for the metropolis, and that 
the recommendation of the Commissioners should be 
at once carried into effect. The dissentients amongst 
the graduates ground their opposition almost solely 
on the contention that the interests of the external 
students will suffer by the proposed change; but 
this view is at best only a pious opinion, and is at 
variance with that of the members of the supreme 
governing body of the University, who not only have 
the interests of the external students as much at 
heart, but are quite as competent, to say the least of 
it, as the graduates to form a reasonable judgment as 
to whether or not these prophesied evils will come 
about. Professor Huxley's admirable address in 
introducing the deputation (in place of Sir James 
Paget, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, absent 
through domestic affliction) to the Prime Minister on 
Monday morning last, put the case ina nutshell. In 
the first place he calls to mind the fact that the 
proprietors of the “London University” of forty 
years ago wishei to have a teaching and learn- 
ing Corporation. This, for reasons which need 
not be specified, they did not get; and in place 
of it the present examining body was estab- 
lished. Giving every credit to this body for the 
important work which it had done and is doing, Mr. 
Huxley claimed that more is required. What is 
now needed is to introduce order amongst the edu- 
cational institutions in London which have grown 





up spontaneously and without plan. To this end 
many attempts have been fruitlessly made. 
Indeed, the subject has long been a_ burning 
one. Two Royal Commissions had occupied them- 
selves with the question since 1888 ; enormous 
masses of. evidence had been collected, and, 
without being hasty, one might say that 
it would be probably impossible for the ingenuity of 
man to devise any topic on the subject which had 
not been before these Commissions. The report of 
the latter of these is a weighty deliverance, and with 
the conclusions contained therein the Senate of the 
University in full sitting, with only two exceptions, 
agreed. Thus the conclusion is reached as a general 
congensus of opinion that not only can no damage be 
done to any existing educational organisations which 
are now working well, but that the proposed changes 
would greatly aid and stimulate learning and research 
in all their ramifications. 

To this and the other addresses Lord Rosebery 
replied in cautious terms, inasmuch as he had 
promised to listen that same afternoon to the argu- 
ments of a number of graduates who dissented from 
the views supported, as it turned out, by the majority 
of the members of Convocation, and also by the first 
deputation. To them, however, Lord Rosebery was 
more outspoken, and showed a distinct bias in favour 
of the scheme of the Commission. Indeed, he more 
than hinted that the appointment of a Statutory 
Commission for the purpose of framing such a scheme 
would be taken up by the Government, though, as 
he added in reply to Mr. Huxley, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary, if any immediate result is to be 
arrived at, that a prolonged or obstinate resistance 
in Parliament must be avoided. “I would earnestly 
beseech this deputation,” Lord Rosebery added, “ to 
exercise such emollient faculties as they may possess 
if we are finally to be able to announce that we are 
able to comply with their prayer.” It will be well 
for all those interested in this question, both in and 
out of Parliament, to take these words to heart, 
and to do what in them lies to facilitate the 
passing of a measure which cannot but become of 
great importance to the metropolis. How far- 
reaching the influence, not only upon the progress 
of science, but on the improvement of our trade and 
manufactures, the establishment of such a teaching 
University in the metropolis may become, is not 
easy to foresee. Certain, however, it is that the 
influence of University training, and all that this 
brings with it, on English life and English progress, 
although great, has hitherto mainly benefited the 
upper ten thousand. It is true that the recent 
foundation of the Victoria University in our busy 
northern cities has brought the advantages of high 
culture and scientific research within the reach of 
a large middle-class population. What has been done 
for Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, surely ought 
to be done for London. We are awakening at last 
to the necessity of the highest education in order to 
fit the rising generation to hold its own in the 
struggle for existence, now so severe. Other nations 
learnt this lesson, perhaps by more drastic means 
than we, long ago. The first instalment of the 
French war indemnity was used by the Germans to 
resuscitate, on an enormous scale, the dormant 
University of Strasburg; and France, in its turn, 
has, since the terrible events of the war, entirely 
revolutionised its whole University system. We 
must not, we dare not, lag behind. Our very exist- 
ence as an industrial nation depends on our people 
being highly trained; and such high training can 
best, if not solely, be obtained by help of a Univer- 
sity in which not merely the best and most qualified 
teachers are found, but where all the necessary appli- 
ances and apparatus exist. Is it too much to hope 
that ere long we may see such a University established 
in London? A University not for the rich only—let 
them come by all means—but also, and particularly, 
for the poor; where the talented lads from the 
elementary school, having passed through the 


| secondary and technical school, may come fully 
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prepared to take advantage of the highest instruc- 
tion which it is possible to give, and thus fit them 
for assisting national progress in every department 
of intellectual activity. To found such a metro- 
politan university, fit to serve as the crown of the 
noble edifice of secondary and technical education 
which the London County Council is gradually rear- 
ing, is indeed a work worth doing, and all well- 
wishers to London progress may congratulate them- 
selves on the position which the university question 
has at length and so far attained. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. LECKY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Srr,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech at Derby 
on Wednesday contained a very telling and significant extract 
from the writings of Mr. Lecky on the subject of the absolute 
veto of the House of Lords. Mr. Lecky, I need hardly say, is 
not a revolutiovary writer, and as a rule his opinions on political 
affairs are regarded with something akin to reverence by the 
members of the Tory party. Some of them may possibly be 
surprised to learn that, so far as the question of the veto of the 
Peers is concerned, he is, or was, practically of the same mind 
as Lord Rosebery and his colleagues. 

Everybody who has studied the writings of constitu- 
tional historians must be well aware of the fact that 
Mr. Lecky by no means stands alone in his condemnation 
of a state of things which has Jong made this country 
the laughing-stock of the civilised world. Would it not 
be well in these circumstances to gather up in a convenient 
form the judgments that have been passed by the leading 
writers and historians of this country in times when the House 
of Lords was not the “ burning question” of the hour? It is 
surely not too much to hope that there are still a goodly number 
of men in the ranks of the Opposition who are not so completely 
blinded by party prejudice as to be insensible to the opinions of 
the ablest writers and thinkers of the past—ineluding not a few 
writers and thinkers who avowedly incline to the Conservative 
side in polities? If we can convert only a small number of these 
men to a sense of the justice of the ery which is now being raised 
against the House of Lords, we shall do a very useful work. 
The Liberal party is already convinced upon this subject; it 
does not require conversion. But, as Evesham shows, there are 
manifestly a large number of people who still believe that Lord 
Rosebery—or, rather, Mr. Gladstone—only raised the question 
of the usurpation of the Peers to serve his own party purposes, 
and that there is really “ nothing in it” from the constitutional 
point of view. 

If we are to sueceed in the great struggle in which we are 
now engaged, it wil! not do to rely merely upon the strength of 
Liberal opinion. We must satisfy a reasonable proportion of 
that inert middle section of the body politic by whose votes 
elections are generally decided that we have good reason for 
waging war against an institution which is both a national 
nuisance and a national danger. We can best do this by showing 
that it is not we alone who have recognised as a menace to 
our liberties the right of the Peers to stand between the nation 
and tlie realisation of its will. When we show—as we can easily 
do—that many of the best of our political opponents have in 
times past recognised this fact, we shall have gone a long way 
towards the conversion of the nation as a whole. 

I venture therefore to suggest to the Liberal Publication 
Committee that the sooner it sets to work to compile and give 
to the world the unvarnished judgments that have been pro- 
nounced in the past upon the pretensions of the Peers, the 
better will it discharge its proper and most necessary function. 
—I am, Xc., 

Reform Club, January 24, 1895. 


A REFORMER. 


THE TURK IN EUROPE. 


S1r,—The ontrage upon Mr. Cobb, the British Postmaster 
at Constantinople, may seem a small thing in itself, but it is 
another “ object lesson” in the ways of the Turk. We are told 








that the Turkish Government is very much dissatisfied with the 
system which permits the existence of foreign post-offices at 
Constantinople. Everybody can understand this dissatisfaction. 
If Turkey were an independent Power, standing on its own 
bottom, it would not tolerate the continuance of this system for 


asingle day. The only justification for it lies in the fact that 
the Ottoman Government is an uncivilised Government in a 
civilised part of the world, and that it is only permitted to exist 
upon certain conditions, and because it suits the selfish interests 
of certain of the Great Powers—among whom Great Britain, one 
regrets to say, must be counted—to afford it their protection. 
We are foreed to have our own post-office at Stamboul—or, 
rather, to be topographically correct, at Galata -- because we know 
that the uncivilised Turk would, if he were left to himself, make 
short work of the sanctity of the sealed letter, and would prac- 
tically eut off Turkey from communication with the rest of the 
world; and yet the Jew-ridden portion of the London Press 
cries out in horror at the idea of this cruel interference with the 
rights of an august ally! Surely Englishmen at this time of day 
ought not to need even the horrible evidence from Armenia to 
open their eyes to the fact that Turkish rule in Europe—or, for 
the matter of that, in Asia Minor—is the most hideous and in- 
defensible of anachronisms. We have tolerated and protected 
it because our short-sighted statesmen have believed that we 
eould only check Russian aggressiveness by keeping the Sultan 
in Constantinople as a barrier between ourselves and the Mus- 
covite. Wise men of every party have begun to recognise the 
folly of this notion. The Mussulman cannot rule a Christian 
race either with justice or with decency; the precepts of his 
religion forbid him to do so. To him the English Christian is 
just as hateful and contemptible an object as the Armenian. 
He is restrained from outraging or murdering the English in 
Constantinople by his wholesome fear of our ironclads; but he 
feels for us exactly what he feels for the unhappy Armenians, 
and this little episode of the British Postmaster is one of those 
small incidents that show how the wind blows. 

No doubt we shall exact full reparation for this particular 
outrage ; but why do not Englishmen realise the fact that the 
infinitely more hideous outrages which are being daily perpetrated 
upon the Christians cf Asia Minor are only possible because 
they are supposed to stand between the Mussulman and justice. 
For my part, though a strong personal admirer of Sir Philip 
Currie, I should feel that if he, instead of a mere post-office 
official, had been the victim of the outrage just recorded there 
would be every reason to rejoice. In that case even stupid John 
Bull would have begun to understand the true character of the 
tiger he has so long petted and admired under the mistaken 
belief that he is his very particular friend.—I am, yours truly, 


January 22nd, 1895. No Pui.o-Turk. 





CRISPI AND CAVALLOTTI. 

Smr,—Tue Speaker has distinctly charged the cor- 
respondent of the Times in Rome with “ garbling” the letter 
lately addressed by Cavallotti to his parliamentary electors. 
Upon a matter of such importance it is a duty of any well- 
informed Englishman to speak out. I have before me the seven 
closely-printed columns of the address contained in the journal 
Don Chischiotte of Rome, and it is impossible, after reading it, 
to understand the persistent defenders of Crispi, the Italian 
Premier, until he has relieved himself of the weighty charges 
levelled against him inevery journal of Italy that is not paid [scribi 
salariati)} to support him in his violation of the Italian Constitution. 

Cavallotti is only speaking as any liberty-loving Englishman 
would, if any holder of public office, instead of clearing his 
honour of an accusation of what amounts to using his position 
as a Minister to fornish his friends with large sums of money 
from the coffers cf a rotten bank, dared—in order to silence those 
whom he calls his “slanderers,” but iu reality men who are 
representatives of the countrs—to recommend his Sovereign to 
prorogue the Session of Parliament. 

“It is not by entrenching himself in the Palazzo Braschi (the 
offices of the Home Minister), as in a medieval city of refuge; not 
by seizing with violence the supreme functions of the State, and 
of its free representatives; not by bombarding ( piombando) the 
country, crushed under financial burdens, and invoking relief with 
loud alarms in a new and terrible crisis ; not by cutting off every 
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useful discussion of the position, and changing public life into 
an arena of shameless personal revenges, unmentionable perse- 
cutions, libe Is, and scandals, that such a Minister has the right 
to present himself cynically to the King in the garb of a saviour 
of law and order and an educator of the people in the knowledge 
of ‘liberty.’ No! The country, nauseated, answers, ‘No! You 
neither defend our institutions, nor order, nor liberty, nor the 
Crown; you insult every one of these. If you held them in the 
least shadow of respect, yon would not have cho sen this most 


unfit hour 10 ¢f all t hem as aids ? i Cn} rivate and d ymestic 
aft irs 
I avoid the ler ethy d tails of the S] ial eauses personal to 


Crispi raised by Cavallotti; but on the general grounds of his 
prorogation of Parliament to snit his own convenience, all 
Englishmen must coincicdk 

Cavallotti says :—‘* The Minister who has on his tongue at 
every moment ‘ Laglish u * has now feigned to forget that 
an English Minister in his fix wouk have remaines 1, nor 
would have been able to remain, five minutes in the Cabinet as 
a Minister. On accusations much slighter, Sir Charles Dilke 
was obliged immediately to quit power, and neither his great 


» with the accuser. 





reputation nor splendid services availed to prevent his resigna- 
tion. Also the Minister Mundella, in spite of vaguo and very 
superficial charges, followed in the same way, because where the 
institutions and customs live a wholesome life, the oxygen of 
the air they breathe is honour.” 

It is a sore te mpt: ation to me, if time and your space allowed, 
to quote the whole of this powerful and damaging address of 
Cavallotti, which has a close relationship in cause - effect to 
the celebrated Let 3of Junius in our Ge I" sian e But I will 











content myself wit L asking your} ude rs to dise vedi t the str: ince 
vagaries of the » Times’ “ Own Correspx saaak >in Ro me, and the 
equally unfaithful rhapsodies of Mr. Alden’s “ — ations of 


} 


Francesco Crispi as Man and Minister,” wherever they are to be 
met with. 
Hap ypily, English views of Italian politics are not entirely 


left in subjection to the exelusive guidance of these two 
American writers ; and I beg the managers of the Tries to refer 
again to their leading article on an Italian social topie seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, wherein the writer categorically asked, 
“ What wi i M . uy "e;" ry to a . ” 

If they care to renew the question, now of vital rp rene. 


i 
I will reply boldly, “ Let yourselves be no lo 


nger led astray by 
correspondents who have tried to grossly mislead publie a ion 


in England, and rendered your n rnificent foree an unconscious 
ally of the Italian Minister who has reduced Free and United 
Italy to the old condition of a geographic expression under 
his out-of-date dictatorship.”—Your obedient s rvant, 
WILLIAM MERCER. 
17, Russell Stree Jath, Janua L805 


A LITERARY \USERIE, 
“THE VAGABONDS,” 


| her new books,* Mrs. Woods return: to that class 

Y life iy be classified -which 
she handled so memorably in “A Village Tragedy.” 
There are differences, thouch. As the titles indicate, 
the life in the earlier story was stationary: in the 
later it is nomadic—the characters are artistes ina 
travelling show. This at once suggests comparison 
with M. Edmond de Goncourt'’s “Les Fréres Zem- 
ganno”™; or rather a contrast: for the two stories, 
conceived in very similar surroundings, differ in at 
least two vital respects, 


. Wet 
so tara sie m 


For what in short is the story of “Les Fréres 
Zemganno”? ‘Two brothers, Gianni and Nello, 
tumblers in a show that travels round the village 
fairs and small country towns of France, are seized 
with an ambition to exce! in their calling. They 
make their way to England, where they spend some 
years clowning in various cireuses, Then they 
return to make their déiufin Paris. Gianni has in- 
vented at length a trick act, a feat that will make 
the brothers famous, They are performing it for 
the first time in public, when a circus girl, who has a 
spite against Nello, causes him to fall and break 
both his legs. He can perform no more: and hence- 
forward, as he watclies his brother performing, 
strange jealousy awakes and grows in him, causing 
him agony whenever Gianni touches a trapéze. 
Gianni discovers this and renounces his art. 


‘The Vagabonds.” By Margaret L. Woods. London: Smith, 


Now here in the first place it is to be noted that 
the whole story depends upon the circus profession, 
and the brothers’ love for it and desire to excel in 
it. The catastrophe ; Nello’s jealousy ; Gianni’s self- 
sacrifice are inseparable from the atmosphere of the 
book. The catastrophe is a professional catastrophe ; 
the jealousy a professional jealousy; the sacrifice a 
sacrifice of a profession. And in the second place we 
know, even if we had not his own word for it, that 
M. de Goncourt—contrary to his habit—deliberately 
etherealised the atmosphere of the circus-ring and 
idealised the surroundings. He calls his tale an 
essay in poetic realism. “Je me suis trouvé dans 
une de ces heures de la vie, vieillissantes, maladives, 
laches devant le travail poignant et angoisseux de 
mes autres livres,en un état de l’'Ame ot la vérité 
trop vraie m’était antipathique A moi aussi !—et j'ai 
fait cette fois de lims agination dans du réve mélé a 
du souvenir.” We know from the Goncourt Journals 
exactly what is meant by “du souvenir.” We know 
that M. Edmond de Goncourt is but translating into 
the language of the circus-ring and symbolising in 
the story of Gianni and Nello the story of his own 
literary collaboration with his brother Jules—a col- 
laboration of quite singular intimacy, that ceased 
only with Jules’ death in 1870. Possibly, as M. Zola 
once suggested, M. Edmond de Goncourt did at first 
intend to depict the circus-life, after his wont, in 
true “naturalistic”? manner, softening and extenua- 
ting nothing : but “ par une délicatesse qui s’explique, 
il a reculé devant le milieu brutal de cirques, devant 
certaines laideurs et certaines monstruosités des 
personnsges qu'il choisissait.” The two facts remain 
that in “Les Fréres Zemganno” M. de Goncourt (1) 
made professional life in a circus the very blood and 
tissue of his story; and (2) that he -oftened the 
details of that life and to a certain degree ideal- 
ised it. 


Turning to Mrs. Woods’ book and taking these 
two points in reverse order, we find to begin with 
that she idealises nothing and softens next to 
nothing. Where she does soften she softens only 
for literary effect—to give a word its due force, or 
a picture its proper values. She does not, for 
instance, accurately report the oaths and blas- 
phemies :— 


“The tents and booths of the show were disappearing rapidly 
like stage scenery. The red-faced Manager, Joe, and several 
others in authority, ran hithe: sand thither shouting their orders 
to a crowd of workmen in jackets and fustian trousers, who were 
piling rolls of canvas, and i avy chests, and mountains of planks 
and long vibrating poles, on the great waggons. Others were 
harnessing the big powe rful horses to the cart " horses fhat were 
mostly white, and wore large red collars. The scene was so 
busy, so full of movement, that it would have been exhilarating 
had not the fresh morning air been full of senseless hlasphemies 
and other deformities of speech, uttered casually and constantly, 
without any apparent consciousness on the part of the speakers 
that they were using strong language. Probably the lady who 
dropped toads and vipers from her lips whenever she opened 
them came in process of time to consider them the usual 
accompaniments of conversation.” 





The ‘re are a great many reasons against copious 
profanity of speech. Here you have the artistic 
reason, and, by implication, that which forbids its 
use in lite rature—namely, its ineffectiveness. But 
though she selects, Mrs. Woods does not refine. She 
exhibits the life of the travelling showin its habitual 
squalor as well as in its occasional brightness. How 
she has managed it, passes my understanding: but 
her book leaves the impression of confident fami- 
liarity with this kind of life, of knowledge not 
merely accumulated, but assimilated. Knowing as 
we do that Mrs. Woods was not brought up in a 
circus, we infer that she must have spent much 
labour in research: but, taken by itself, her book 
suggests no such inference. The truth is that in 
the case of a genuine artist no line can be drawn 
between knowledge and imagination. Probably— 
almost certainly—Mrs. Woods has to a remarkable 
degree that gift which Mr. Henry James describes as 





Elder & Co. 


“the faculty which when you give it an inch takes 
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an ell, and which for an artist is a much greater 
source of strength than any accident of residence or 
of place in the social scale ... the power to guess 
the unseen from the seen, to trace the implication of 
things, to judge the whole piece by the pattern, the 
condition of feeling life in general so completely that 
you are well on your way to knowing a particular 
corner of it.” Be this as it may, Mrs. Woods has 
written a novel which, for mastery of an unfamiliar 
milieu, is almost fit tostand beside “ Esther Waters.” 
I say “almost”: for, although Mrs. Woods’ mastery 
is easier and less conscious than Mr. Moore’s, it neither 
goes so deep to the springs of action nor bears so 
intimately on the conduct of the story. But of this 
later. 

If one thing more than another convinces me 
that Mrs. Woods has thoroughly realised these queer 
characters of hers, it is that she makes them so much 
like other people. Whatever our profession may be, 
we are generally silent upon the instincts that led us 
to adopt it—unless, indeed, we happen to be writers 
and make a living out of self-analysis. So these 
strollers are silent upon the attractiveness of their 
calling. But they crave as openly as any of us for 
distinction, and they worship “respectability” as 
heartily and outspokenly as any of the country-folk 
for whose amusement they tumble and grimace. It 
is no small merit in this book that it reveals how 
much and yet how very little divides the performers 
in the ring from the audience in the sixpenny seats. 
I wish I had space to quote a particularly fine 
passage—you will find it on pp. 72-74—in which 
Mrs. Woods describes the progress of these motley 
characters through Midland lanes on a fresh spring 
morning; the shambling white horses with their red 
collars, the painted vans, the cages “where bears 
paced uneasily and strange birds thrust uncouth 
heads out into the sunshine,” the two elephants and 
the camel padding through the dust and brushing 
the dew off English hedges, the hermetically sealed 
omnibus in which the artistes bumped and dozed, 
while the wardrobe-woman, Mrs. Thompson, held 
forth undeterred on “those advantages of birth, 
house-rent, and furniture, which made her discom- 
forts of real importance, whatever those of the other 
ladies in the show might be.” 

But in bringing her Vagabonds into relation with 
ordinary English life, Mrs. Woods loses all, or nearly 
all, of that esoteric professional interest which, at 
first sight, would seem the chief reason for choosing 
circus people to write about. The story of “ Les Fréres 
Zemganno” has, as I have said, this esoteric pro- 
fessional interest. The story of “The Vagabonds” 
is the story of a husband and of a young wife who does 
not love him, but discovers that she loves another 
man—a story as old as the hills and common to every 
rank and every caliing. Mrs. Woods has made the 
husband a middle-aged clown, the wife a girl with 
strict notions about respectability, and the lover, 
Fritz, a handsome young German gymnast. But 
there was no fundamental reason for this choice of 
professions. The tale might be every bit as true of 
@ grocer, and a grocer’s wife, anda grocer’s assistant. 
Once or twice, indeed, in the earlier chapters we 
have promise of a more peculiar story when we read 
of Mrs. Morris’s objection to seeing her husband play 
the clown. “No woman,” she says, “that hadn’t 
been brought up to the business would like to see 
her husband look like that.” And of Joe Morris we 
read that he took an artistic pride in his clowning. 
But there follows no serious struggle between love 
and art—no such struggle, for instance, as Zola has 
worked out to tragic issues in his “ L'(Euvre.” Mrs. 
Morris’s shame at her husband’s ridiculous appear- 
ance merely heightens the contrast in her eyes 
between him and the handsome young gymnast. 





But though the circus-business is not essential, 
Mrs. Woods makes most effective use of it. I will 
select one notable illustration of this. When Mrs, 
Morris at length makes her confession—it is in the 
Waggon, and at night—the unhappy husband wraps 





her up carefully in her bed and creeps away with 
his grief to the barn where Chang, a ferocious 
elepkant amenable only to him, has been stabled :— 

“He opened the door; the barn was piteh dark, but as he 
entered he could hear the noise of the chain which had been 
fastened to the elephant’s legs being suddenly dragged. He 
spoke to Chang and the noise ceased, Then running up a short 
ladder which was close to the door, he threw himsclf down on 
the straw and stared up into the darkness, which to his aching 
eyes seemed spangled with many colours. Presently he was 
startled by something warm touching him on the face. 

“* Who's there P’ he called out, 

“There was no answer, but the soft thing, something like a 
hand, felt him cautiously and earessingly all over. 

“*QOh, it’s yeu, Chang, my boy, is it?’ said Joe. ‘ What, are 

you glad to have me, old chappie ? No humbug about yer, are 
yer sure? No lies?’” 
The circus-business is employed again in the cata- 
strophe: but, to my mind, far less happily. In spite 
of very admirable writing, there remains something 
ridiculous in the spectacle of an injured husband, 
armed with a Winchester rifle and mounted on a 
frantic elephant, pursuing his wife’s lover by moon- 
light across an English common and finally “ treeing” 
him up a sign-post. Mrs. Woods, indeed, means it 
to be grotesque: but I think it is something more. 


The problem of the story is the commonest in 
fiction. And when Iadd that the injured husband 
has been married before and that his first wife, 
honestly supposed to be dead, returns to threaten 
his happiness, you will see that Mrs. Woods sets 
forth upon a path trodden by many hundreds of 
thousands of incompetent feet. To start with such 
a situation almost suggests bravado. If it be 
bravado, it is entirely justified as the tale proceeds: 
for amid the crowd of failures Mrs. Woods’ solution 
wears the singular distinction of truth. That the 
book is written in restrained and beautiful English 
goes without saying: but the best tribute one can pay 
to the writing of it is to say that its style and its 
truthfulness are at one. If complaint must be made, 
it is the common complaint about truth—that it 
leaves one a trifie cold. <A less perfect story might 
have aroused more emotion. Yet I for one would 
not barter the pages that tell of Joe Morris’s final 
surrender of his wife—with their justness of imagin- 
ation and sobriety of speech—for any amount of 
pity and terror. 


A word on the few merely descriptive passages in 
the book. Almost all French writers, and about one 
English writer in fifty, cau describe a scene. Mrs, 
Woods’ scene-painting has all a Frenchman’s accom- 
plishment with the addition of that open-air feeling 
and intimate knowledge of the phenomena of “ out- 
of-doors”’ which a Frenchman seldom or never attains 
to. Though not, perhaps, her strongest gift, it is the 
one by which she stands most conspicuously above 
her contemporaries. The move credit, then, that she 
uses it so temperately. 

A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 
anuubiqaes 
DEAN CHURCH. 

Lire AND Lurrexs or Dean Cuurcu. Edited by his 
daughter, Mary C. Chureh. With a preface by the Dean 
of Christ Church. London: Macmillan. 

NHIS book disappoints even whilst it pleases. There 
is, indeed, a fine harmony between its form and 

its subject; the life has much of the delicate reserve 
which, in the late Dean Church, subtly masked his 
power; but the letters are too predomivantly those 
of the diarist on his travels, rather than of the 
religious thinker in his study and at his work. With 
the exception of the strained and high-strung éloge 
of Canon Scott Holland, which, indeed, gushes with 
vapid pulpit rhetoric, the book has all the quiet- 
ness of tone we were accustomed to find in the 

Dean’s own work. Where it fails is in being too 

outward, in not making manifest the secret of his 
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singular charm, which was also the source of his 
social and religious power. He wasin many respects, 
during his whole life,a hidden force. Neither his 
literary, nor his public, nor even his academic work 
fully revealed him; nor do they, whether taken 
singly or together, explain the reputation he had or 
the influence he exercised. His action in the region 
of practical politics and life was very like Hort’s in 
the region of learning and research. Sagacious and 
helpful as all Hort’s work was, it exercised in the 
world of letters nothing like so intense and forma- 
tive an influence as he himself did on his own 
scholars. Itissimply marvellous to note the number 
and the quality of the men to whom he became 
a sort of literary conscience, a standard of accuracy 
and model of method. Of the great triumvirate 
who ruled and made the theological mind of Cam- 
bridge during the past thirty years, we may say 
this: Lightfoot not only accomplished everything 
he had it in him to do, but he so did it—gave it such 
massive and masterly expression in his books—as to 
affect the whole realm of home and Continental 
scholarship quite as much as, or even more than, he 
influenced his own University. Westcott, again, did 
not retire from his professorship to the administrative 
activities of the episcopate till he had fulfilled his 
intellectual mission and exhausted his professorial 
capabilities. But Hort, by his comparative silence 
and the fastidious labour which preluded even his 
most occasional speech, performed all the more that 
he seemed to do so little, though no one who knows 
his New Testament will say that it was little he did. 
He created so high a conscience for accuracy, and 
gave so noble an ideal of quality in work as to fill 
all the men who knew him with a humility and a 
caution that yet only stimulated them the more to 
the service of science. So was it with Dean Church 
in the realm of ecclesiastical politics and practical 
godliness. He moved the men he touched to finer 
issues; he subdued them toadmiration by his spiritual 
qualities and by his example; he showed that the 
more obscure might yet be the more potent and illus- 
trious form of service. Canon Buckle, speaking of 


him in his Oxford days, says: “It was the Dean's 


way, then as always, to be an invisible force—not 
conspicuously acting or speaking himself, but in- 
fluencing others who did speak and act.” But then 
this invisible force was remarkable as a sort of 
subtle unity of intellectual and spiritual qualities. 
Mark Pattison reports (it was not Pattison’s own 
remark, as Canon Scott Holland seems to say) that, 
at the time of the competition for the Oriel Fellow- 
ship, Robert Michell said to him, “there is such a 
moral beauty about Church that they could not help 
taking him.” This moral beauty expressed a quite 
rare degree of mental integrity, of ability to appre- 
ciate other points of view than his own, and out of 
it came the rare insight that could recognise virtue 
in an opponent and would not allow intellectual 
difference to become mora! disdain. 

Church may be said to have had the healthiest 
mind of all his Tractarian contemporaries. He was 
more intellectual and critical than Pusey, had a 
sunnier and more wholesome nature, without any of 
the gloomy despondency or peiverse one-sidedness 
which made Pusey so ready to palliate extremes 
if only the extremists were those of his own party. 
He had a less sensuous imagination than Newman, 
i.e., an imagination less under control of passion 
and more under the restraints of the intellect, and 
so while his images did not live and burn and dazzle 
like those of Newman, yet they had more the sober- 
ness of truth, But throughout his affinities were 
with Newman rather than with Pusey, and it is re- 
markable that his admiration, not to say reverence, 
went ont more towards the lost leader than towards 
the leader retained. Church's own qualities were of 
the kind that fitted him to be not a creative or 
initiative, but, as it were, an imitative leader, i.e., he 
could lead a brigade but not command an army. 
He could not have inaugurated “ the Movement,” but 
he had the faculty that directed a wing or section of 








it, so guiding his wing as to give to the whole a more 
orderly and coherent character. It is significant that 
he did not care to act on the conspicuous and public 
plane that was the native and necessary arena of the 
other two; though in what may be termed the imper- 
sonal form, he acted in his own measure as potently 
as they did. If Newman thoroughly grasped the 
use and power of the pulpit and of the press 
as a medium for personal speech and _ influence, 
Church knew the value of the weekly journal and 
the monthly or the quarterly review as the medium 
for impersonal, yet all the more ubiquitous and 
influential, speech. He was one of the founders of 
the Guardian, and perhaps more than any other 
imprinted upon it his mind and method. He was a 
frequent contributor to the Saturday in the days of 
its power, and through various reviews—notably the 
British Critic and the Christian Remembrancer—his 
most characteristic essays first saw the light. We 
may say that the field he selected for his activity 
was largely due to the literary character of his 
mind. He was not, in the technical sense, a scholar, 
a philosopher, or a theologian. When he touches 
doctrine there is a certain aloofness and externality 
in his attitude. His insight is keen, but his grasp is 
not strong; his touch is fine, but his handling is not 
masterly. So, too, in sacred criticism his attitude 
is rather that of the literary man than of the scholar 
or critic. One cannot help feeling that the intense 
and passionate dogmatism of Liddon was alien, 
possibly now and then burdensome, to him. He 
could not sympathise with Liddon’s attitude to Lax 
Mundi, and for this reason: that while Liddon was 
first and foremost a dogmatic theologian, and only 
in a secondary and subordinate sense a scholar, 
Church was first and foremost a man of letters, with 
the easy and gracious attitude of such a man to 
all critical questions that did not disturb literary 
form, and only secondaril’ either a dogmatic 
theologian or a theological critic. Aud so all Church’s 
characteristic work has the note of literature, rather 
than either philosophical or critical theology. His 
*“ Anselm” is a beautiful book, full of sympathetic 
insight into the man and the period, but it has no 
sense of his theological significance or insight into 
his mind and place as the first and, in some respects, 
greatest of the schoolmen. No more living or graphic 
words have been written of Dante than his, but they 
are the words of one who has followed the great 
master in his wanderings through a confused and 
unfriendly, yet beautiful and varied world. The 
poet is to him the epitome of his time seen in the 
vivid light of the retrospective imayination, ‘rather 
than the exponent of the faith it lived by. His 
Spenser and Bacon are also conceived from the 
literary side, whilst the most characteristic of his 
sermons, “The Gifts of Civilisation,” are distinguished 
by the same qualities. It was this attitude and 
character of his mind that made him at once so 
varied and effective a writer, so potent in the medium 
through which he had chosen to act, and so influ- 
ential in affecting those younger minds of his party 
who were all the more susceptible to religious argu- 
ment that it came in excellent literary form. 
Turning from the man to the book, we may say 
it adds little to our knowledge of him or of the 
events in which he participated, or the scenes in 
which he figured. We have interestingly retold the 
familiar story of the closing years of the Tractarian 
movement, and especially the scene in which he 
so courageously and characteristically acted while 
Proctor. We have his quiet life at Whatley de- 
scribed, and his work as Dean of St. Paul's indicated 
rather than sketched. We are not surprised to find 
that he was of Quaker descent; we had, from many 
indications, inferred this before. He had the char- 
acter, as it were, of the restrained mystic, subdued 
from the wayward and tco-luxurioys fancies of the 
sensuous southern, Spanish or Italian, or the fantastic 
Teuton into the milder ways of our English inner 
lights. There are types of character that special 
societies create, and no more beautiful type has ever 
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been formed in England than the one found within 
the Society of Friends. We gratefully accept the 
action of heredity when it gives us a character like 
Dean Church’s, even though he may have cut himself 
off from the real roots of his own most distinguished 
qualities. The men of the inner light, being men of 
the spirit, were never bound to formule like the men 
of the letter, and the whole attitude of Church to 
the controversies within and around his party ex- 
pressed, as it were, the action of his inherited mind. 

Some of his contemporary judgments are keen 
without ceasing to be fair and generous. Of Dean 
Stanley he says: “ He seems to me in the position of a 
prophet and leader, full of eagerness and enthusiasm 
and brilliant talents, all heightened by success; but 
without a creed to preach.” He says of Bishop 
Temple, in the year of frenzy and fierce accusation 
from his own side: “ Heis a man of strong masculine 
earnestness, sympathising with the masses; and alive 
to, and perhaps even frightened by, the powerlessness 
of speculation to meet the difficulties of mankind in 
general. I believe he will make one of our best bishops.” 
And, again, “ Bishop Temple has been consecrated, 
and, by our folly and childish exaggeration of what 
we don’t like, a very serious beginning of division 
has been established in the English Church. Temple 
was unbending, and would not give place to subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour: perhaps he was right; but 
though the opposition to him was unscrupulous and 
unmeasured, he ought to have understood that he 
had given, and by his own admission, some ground 
for distrust to a great mass of the body in which 
he was to bear high office.” Of Pusey he says, 
“We have not so many great names on the 
religious side, that we can afford to see a man 
like Pusey, who is a man, after all, to rank 
with religious leaders of a high mark in all ages, 
casting away all the lessons of a lifetime and 
countenancing the worst violence of a zealot like 
* * *, We shall smart for all this. Mere dis- 
establishment will be the least of the mischiefs, 
Seeing a man learned and religious as Pusey is, so 
blindly unjust and intemperate, is a heavy blow 
against that which is more dear to Pusey than 
life.” After hearing a lecture from Tyndall, he says: 
* All the time I could not help a kind of sense of the 
insolence of the man, such as he appeared to be, 
claiming to bring all truth within what he called 
science. There was hard-headedness, originality, 
and sometimes a touch of imagination. But there 
seemed to be also a hard and hopeless one-sidedness 
as if nothing in the world would open his eyes to the 
whole domain of soul and spirit close about him, and 
without which he would not be talking or devising 
wonderful experiments.” 

So far as the book relates to his life at Oxford, 
there are two things that may be noted; the extra- 
ordinary row, led—sign of other days than these— 
by “all Balliol, as usual, furious” over the honorary 
D.C.L. given to the American minister Everett, 
who was a Unitarian; and Church's action 
when as Proctor he, along with Guillemard, refused 
consent, in the interests of his own party, to the 
tests proposed by the heads as a rider to the con- 
demnation of Ward. When subscription is used 
against an enemy, it may be a very welcome 
weapon; but when it is turned against ourselves or 
our friends, it becomes even more offensive than it 
had been agreeable. Tests are possible only where 
all minds can be made to think alike. In a Univer- 
sity, uniformity of thought is the sign of intellectual 
death, and so, just as intellect in the University 
revived, tests became impossible. 

We dismiss this book with two remarks: first, 
one concerning Church's work as Dean, another con- 
cerning his attitude to disestablishment. He and 
Stanley were in almost every respect contrasts, yet 
each in his own way made his cathedral interesting. 
Stanley went as far as man could go within the 
restrictions imposed upon him by his office, in the 
way of making his cathedral national. It had been, 
and is, the home in death of men who are not in his 





communion, Westminster holds the dust of those 
the English Church did not recognise as hers whilst 
they were living men, and Stanley thought that 
what his cathedral did for the dead it ought to do 
for the living, and he endeavoured to make it the 
home and scene of the unity which the Acts of Uni- 
formity had broken. The policy of Dean Church was 
very different. He endeavoured to make St. Paul's, as 
regards worship, the ideal of his own party within his 
own communion, and, as regards religion and life, the 
centre of its metropolitan activity. What would 
have been more excellent than either would have 
been the combination of both endeavours. If the 
religious idea of Church had possessed Stanley, and 
the national idea of Stanley had possessed Church, 
the results might have been more felicitous and 
lasting than any either attained. As to disestablish- 
ment, this is to be said: Church consistently held 
that it was a less evil than a policy of surrender to an 
aggressive civil supremacy. The Church he believed 
in was one the State could not control or command 
in its own special spiritual province, and rather 
than allow this he would have accepted what was to 
him a disagreeable but a less hateful alternative. 
It is well that the idea of the spiritual independence 
of the Church should be maintained, even though 
the maintenance is not always an easy or simple 
thing to men who inherit and maintain historical 
institutions. If more churchmen believed like the 
Dean, the Church would do more for the State by 
its independence than ever it has been able to do by 
its life under an establishment, however dignified. 


OUTLYING AMERICA—PAST AND PRESENT. 


CARTIER TO FRONTENAC. Geographical Discovery in the 
Interior of North America in its Historical Relations, 
1534—1700. With Full Cartographical Illustrations from 
Contemporary Sources. By Justin Winsor. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

THE Mountains OF CaLirornra. By John Muir. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE perusai of these books reminds one how rapidly 

the penetration and occupation of the unknown lands 

of the world have been effected. The contrast in 
style between the two is as great, to say the least, 
as the gap in time separating the wanderings on the 
outskirts of civilisation which each chronicles. Both 
books are alike in one respect, indeed; they are pub- 
lished in London, but printed in America, and so they 
both, naturally, contain flashes of typography and 
expression which are still, happily, unfamiliar to 

British eyes. The learning of the Librarian of 

Harvard is so renowned that we accept his phrase, 

“giving shape to the skirring notions of the hour,” 

as a genuine antique, although in another place we 

might not trace its origin farther back than the com- 
positor. If the strange word means vague or 
formless, as the context seems to suggest, it should 
gladden the heart of the psychics who, in a remoter 
and much wilder region than unknown America, 
shadow, in the detective sense, their skirring spooks. 

Seriously, however, Dr. Winsor’s work is great. 

He has traced out the main line of the history of 

French explorers in America as they sought for the 

coveted route to China which should avoid alike the 

tropical heat through which the Spaniards were feel- 
ing their way to the Central American isthmus and 
the Arctic cold which was stimulating English efforts 
at the commencement of the long search for the North- 
west Passage. It is interesting to notice how, after 
centuries of disappointment and defeat, the idea of this 
temperate trade route to the east has been realised ; 
and this as a direct outcome of the life-work of the 
men who, from Cartier to Frontenac, founded French- 

Canada, and pushed through countless dangers west- 

ward to the great waters. And it has now come 

to pass that the spot mockingly named La Chine by 
the enemies of La Salle, who laughed at his search 
for a waterway to Cathay, does lie on the shortest 

route from Europe to the Far East. There.is a 
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singular fascination in the way in which this story 
of early exploration is told; even though the style 
is in many parts rugged and dry, and the intrigues 
of Jesuits, Indians, traders and political adventurers 
are tangled and profitless. The story of the discovery 
of the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, the portage 
leading to the upper waters of the Mississippi, and 
the first voyage of Evropeans down that grand high- 
way to the salt waves of the Gulf of Mexico, can 
always bear re-telling. Dr. Winsor writes critically 
and quietly, without using that inflated phraseology 
which seems instinctive with the American historian. 
His criticisms are thoughtful and sincere, directed 
simply to the elucidation of events as they occurred, 
and not distorted to support individual theories. 

In the persistent search of these early French 
heroes—for their deeds loom large in the twilight of 
American history—we see the same greed of gain 
which gives vitality to the modern Chartered 
Companies, the same professions of Christian or 
philanthropic interest in the natives, the same treaty- 
making and concession-hunting, the same thirst to 
extend empire and establish commercial monopolies 
which we find to-day in Africa. The parallelism is 
deserving of more attention than it is likely to 
receive ; it is remarkably complete, down, even, to 
the interlacing of Hinterlands. 

Then was the day of large things. When a sys- 
tem of great lakes which covers a larger area than 
the United Kingdom was being felt out mile by 
mile, there was no room for speculation as to their 
geological origin; nor when the westernfplains were 
reached, and the herds of bisons blackened the earth 
beyond the range of vision, could the thought of 
preserving alive a remnant of the indigenous fauna 
possibly arise. It was work enough to follow down 
the three thousand miles of Mississippi, and to hold 
the hostile natives at bay, without pausing to study 
the manners of water-fowl. But in our day the 
work of the giants is over in America. The prairies 
and the Rocky Mountains have been crossed, and 
the map of the continent held down, not by the 
imaginary lines of latitude and longitude, but by 
the living net of railways and telegraphs stretching 
from sea to sea. The buffalo herds that once used 
to stop the trains on the Pacific Railway and the 
steamers on the Mississippi when their paths crossed 
those of human traflic, have vanished before the 
plough, and there are no more worlds for the 
political explorer to conquer. The whole continent, 
bound in the fetters of its civilisation, is given over 
to commercial enterprise. Yet North America, more 
than other regions, is still largely an unknown land; 
its maps for the most part would be condemned by 
the most economical railway company in England as 
unfit for the cheapest time-tables, its statistics are 
surprisingly incomplete, its people boast more and 
know less of their country than even an average 
English squire of his. 

So it is pleasant to see an exception, and we 
recognise in Mr. Muir a true lover of Nature, who 
has found vast pleasure in exploring a portion of 
the western mountains, measuring their glaciers, 
speculating as to the past and future of their lakes, 
glorying in the autumnal woods, and watching the 
habits of the native beasts and birds with sympathy 
and delight. Perhaps he is a little too rich and 
forceful in his language to satisfy the admirer of 
austerely simple English; but no book we have read 
has brought more vividly before us scenes which we 
have not seen. The illustrations have evidently 
appeared in the Century, and are reproductions of 
good drawings, infinitely preferable to the bad 
amateur photographs which disgrace so many recent 
books of “ light travel.” 

The numerous maps which Dr. Winsor has intro- 
duced to illustrate his history are in some cases 
more eloquent than his words; the absence of a 
map of any kind from Mr. Muir’s book is a discredit 
to the publishers, but few publishers as yet have 
been educated to know the use and beauty of good 
maps, 





THE EXECUTIVE UNDER ELIZABETH. 


Tue Acts oF THE Privy Councin oF ENGLAND. New 
Series. Edited, by direction of the Lord President of 
the Council, by J. R. Dasent. Vol. VIL, 1558—1570; 
Vol. VIIL, 1571—1575; Vol. IX., 1575—1577. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Tue Privy Council under the Tudors was very much 
more important than the Parliament. It was an 
age of action, and the Privy Council was the Execu- 
tive. Parliament met at intervals; the Privy Council 
met three times every week. Parliament proposed; 
the Privy Council disposed. The disproportionate 
attention given to Parliament by Hallam and all the 
older school of historians still warps the minds of 
historical students, or else the minutes of the Council 
meetings would have been published long ago. Now 
that the work is being done, under Mr. Dasent’s 
capable editorship, the volumes may be said to 
constitute the primary authority for the history of 
the time. If they had been fully kept and were 
fully preserved they would be more valuable than 
any records of our day, for the present executive, 
being only an informal committee of the Council, 
does not hand down its minutes to posterity. 
Even with their gaps, they are invaluable. It 
throws a new light on the system of government 
when one learns the simple fact that the Council met 
three times a week. The attendance varied some- 
what, but Mr. Secretary Burleigh was almost always 
there, and the Lord Keeper, and the Lord Admiral. 
Peers like the Duke of Norfolk, whom Elizabeth had 
reason to distrust, came there. Leicester, whatever 
his power with the Queen. was but one of many 
at the Council. At the beginning of the reign com- 
mittees were appointed, one for care of the north 
parts towards Berwick and Scotland, one to survey 
the office of the Treasurer of the Chamber and to 
assign order of payment, one for Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight, one for consideration of all things 
necessary for the Parliament (this containing the 
judges, the serjeants, and Mr. Attorney and Mr. 
Solicitor), and another to understand what lands had 
been granted from the Crown in the late Queen's 
time. Of the work of these committees we have no 
record. But the minute matters put before the 
Council as a whole would lead us to believe that they 
only met occasionally. The Council itself was the 
power in the land. 

Every department of administration comes under 
its control, besides a good deal of what is properly 
the province of the judiciary and the legislature. It 
has to arrange the finances and to decide which of 
the Crown debts must be marked “sperat” and 
which “desperat.” At the beginning of the Queen’s 
reign money had to be borrowed in Antwerp. The 
Council had to get the City to back their bills, for 
the credit of the Corporation was better than that 
of the country. Corruption had to be checked, 
especially in Ireland. The public servants of the 
time were none of them above suspicion. Lord 
Warwick and Sir Adrian Poynings were suspected 
of embezzling the money allowed for stores when 
they commanded an expedition at Havre. Hatton 
and Seymour were caught making corrupt bargains 
of Church lands. But the English in Ireland, as has 
been their wont, were the least scrupulous. No man 
could make head or tail of the accounts of Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, the Lord Deputy, or of Andrew 
Wise, his vice-treasurer. The Council seem to have 
felt throughout the reign that they had no real 
control over expenditure in Ireland. There is one 
entry which reads humorously. In 1565 it was 
decided that “the posts laid between the Court and 
realm of Ireland might well be spared, and that 
there is no necessary cause to have them continued.” 
Many subsequent Cabinets would perhaps have been 
glad to make Irish news slow in coming. 

One principal object of the Council was to put 
down piracy. There were separate Commissioners 
for Depredations busily engaged on piratical ques- 
tions. Vol. VII. contains an interesting list of ports 
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at which precautions were to be taken. One of the 
difficulties, no doubt, was to know where to draw the 
line. The Queen’s captain of Knockfergus (Carrick- 
fergus) was an active pirate, but was merely ordered 
to give up his spoil. Strangways the rover was, in 
1559, minded to go as adventurer and take an island 
of the King of Spain’s, and had to be restrained, but 
he died fighting in the Queen’s forces a few years 
later. John Frobisher had spoiled some Antwerp 
merchants on the seas in 1566, and sold the goods in 
Desmond's country, but, beyond a letter to Desmond 
containing big words, the Spanish Ambassador got 
no satisfaction. Hawkins and Martin Frobisher had 
to give security to be of good behaviour on the high 
seas, but this did not prevent their employment by 
the Queen. When the Flemish “ beggars” so in- 
fested the Channel as to make mariners risk the 
voyage round the north of Scotland, more effective 
steps seem to have been taken. 

Another matter which troubled the Council a 
good deal was the treatment of alien immigrants. 
In dealing with organised commercial colonies, 
like those of Florence or the Hanse towns, the 
principle of extraterritoriality was recognised. 
Thomas and Baptist Fortuni had cheated their 
kinsman Paulo. The reformation of this disorder 
seemed to belong rather unto the Duke of Florence, 
so the papers were sent to the Duke. The Duke 
commanded Thomas to appear, and when he did 
not heed, the Council directed the Council “ of 
the nation of Florence remaining at London,” 
to make Thomas go. But there were other more 
troublesome aliens in the Flemish refugees, for 
whom no foreign monarch could be held responsible. 
They were trade rivals of the English even while 
they remained in Flanders. In 1565, the cloth- 
workers of London petitioned the Council to inquire 
into the practice of sending cloth to be worked over 
seas. The masters said the cloth was not made 
so well here as in Flanders, but the workers 
demanded a test. They stipulated that in making 
the experiment consideration should be had of the 
charges of victuals and other necessaries, and the 
difference in the mode of living here and there— 
perhaps the first occasion when British workmen 
claimed in terms the right to live better than the 
foreigner. When the foreign workers came over to 
England, there was a good deal of friction. German 
steel workers were insulted in Sussex. The Council 
was alarmed at the daily excessive repair of 
strangers, and had to write, in 1573, to the Lord 
Mayor for a list of them, because much infection 
grew by reason that many families dwelt pestered up 
in one place, and because they professed no religion, 
and attended no divine service used in this realm. 
Indeed, there seems to have been more persecution 
of these Calvinistic now-comers than of the Catholics 
during the early years of the Queen's reign, and it 
was they chiefly who filled the special prison for 
religious prisoners at Wisbeach. In the south of 
England one would suppose that there were few 
Catholics when one finds that the Bishop of London, 
in 1573, had sent some Irish law students to the 
Fleet for attending mass in the Chapel of the 
Portuguese Ambassador. Lancashire is spoken of as 
“a sink of Popery,” but, on the whole, the Council 
seem to have bothered less about religion than one 
would suppose. They were more strict in forcing 
people to fast during Lent, so as to preserve the 
fisheries. In 1576, the French Ambassador's wife 
had to make a special application to the Council, 
because she was sickly, before she could get a 
poulterer to serve her with a chicken in Lent, and 
her request was only granted under very c!ose 
restrictions, 

We have only mentioned a few of the vast 
multitude of curious points which came before the 
Council. To go through them all would be to re- 
write the history of the time. It is interesting to 
note the frequent provision for comedies and bear- 
baiting, the Queen’s chief amusements. The ordinary 
peyment for a play was £6 13s, 4d., but it tended 





to rise. We find one case in which the Council 
compelled the City authorities to license a company of 
players to whom the latter had some puritanical ob- 
jection. The provision of flowers for the Council table 
is another little touch of humanity. The returns 
ordered of the number of inns with a view to legis- 
lation is, on the other hand, a proof that the Council 
were not indifferent to morality. In one humorous 
decree they order a bridge at Upton to be repaired 
by a tax on the non-resident clergy “ whereby they 
may repair both the bridge and the faults of the 
clergy.” Indeed, there is hardly a phase of the 
political, religious, or social life of the time on which 
the historical student will not derive fresh light 
from these volumes. 


MR. DEAZELEY’S HORACE. 


Tue Opes oF Horace. Books I. and II. In English Verse, 
with Andromeda, Ariadne, and Jason. By J. Howard 
Deazeley, M.A. London: H. Frowde. 


THERE is much to admire in Mr. Deazeley’s renderings 
of the Horatian Odes, which he has “done into 
English verse”; but much more in his original and 
charming poems on Andromeda, Ariadne, and Jason, 
instinct as they are with a genuine classical spirit, 
and equally powerful in their delineation of female 
beauty. Many of his verses are very graceful in 
form and sweet in their cadence; and many which 
are descriptive of passion quiver with the emotions 
so well described. Here is a portion of the poet's 
personal delineation of Andromeda :— 


“ More bluo than summer seas or cloudless skies 
The tender beanty of her long-lashed eyes. 

As wooer’s gaze that hungers to be fod. 

The radiant sunrise on her radiant head 

Fell lingeringly and lightly, and the air 
Stayed lovingly to greet her, passing there : 
The very waves—she was so rarely sweet— 
Struggled to climb and kiss her dainty feet.” 


It has been well and wittily said that everything 
suffers by translation except a Bishop, and to this 
the translation before us is by no means an ex- 
ception, lacking as it is in the consummate grace, 
the incomparable ease, and the matchless music of 
the marvellous original. The translator, however, 
has clearly brought to his arduous task scholarship, 
taste, and a loving appreciation of his poet, and, 
as we often see, he evinces a marked and clear 
insight into the mind and the meaning of Horace. 
In most of the odes he has far outstripped the 
majority of his rivals in the faithfulness and the 
elegance of his renderings. He excels more in the 
lighter and more convivial poems than in the 
pathetic and the patriotic, and in this respect 
when compared with Mr. Gladstone, where the 
political Nestor of his age is at his best in translating 
Horace Mr. Deazeley is at his worst. The patriotic 
statesman seems to have entered con amore into the 
patriotic aspirations of the Roman poet, whose heart 
was still with the party of the people, though he 
acquiesced reluctantly in the “imperium” of Augustus. 
Indeed, nothing is more remarkable in the annals of 
that eventful period than the fact that the poetical 
genius of Rome was on the side of the people, as 
four of its most distinguished poets—Virgil, Horace, 
Tibullus, and Propertius—actually forfeited their 
estates by their patriotism. Nor is it less remark- 
able that the two greatest epical imitators of Virgil, 
Dante and Milton, were strenuous advocates of the 
popular cause. At the same time, it is only due 
to Mr. Deazeley’s renderings of the patriotic and 
pathetic odes to credit them with marked excellence 
as a whole, and to Mr. Gladstone’s version of some 
of the love odes to acknowledge their superiority to 
those of other translators. As a specimen we quote 
two verses from both translators of the Ode to 
Pyrrha, the favourite of Milton, which the greatest 
of English epic poets has rendered in rhymeless 
metre, and is too well known to require quotation :— 
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Mr. Deazeley. 
What slender youth mid many a rose, 
From whom a stream of fragrance lows, 
In cool grot, Pyrrha, wooes thee ? 
For whom dost twine thy golden hair 
So trimly artless? Broken troth 
He oft will mourn and gods grown wroth, 
And waves ‘neath tempests evrling 
He'll view aghast in his despair. 
Mr. Gladstone. 
What scented stripling, Pyrrha, wooes thee now, 
In pleasant grotto, all with roses fair ? 
For whom those auburn tresses bindest thou 
With simple care ? 
Full oft shall he thine altered faith bewail, 
His altered gods; and his unwonted gaze 
Shall watch the waters darkening to the gale 
In wild amaze. 
It is almost needless to say that when read side by 
side with the Latin the terse version of Mr. Glad- 
stone is much truer to the Jetter as well as to the 
spirit of Horace than either the stately but rugged 
version of Milton, or the rather paraphrastic version 
of Mr. Deazeley, as shown in the words italicised. 


FICTION. 
MAELCHO: A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY NARRATIVE. 
Hon. Emily Lawless. In 2 vols. 
X«& Co, 
Tue Minor CuHorp: 


By the 
London : Smith, Elder 


A Story or a Prima Donna. By 


J. Mitchell Chaffle. In 1 vol. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 
THe PxHantomM DeatTH, and other Stories. By W. Clark 
Russell. In1 vol. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Miss LAWLESS has achieved a remarkable success in 
her story “ Maelcho.” It is a painful story, it is 
true, steeped in the very spirit of tragedy; and for 
this reason it is probable that the mere novel-reader, 
who looks for amusement only in his daily fare, will 
not be attracted by it. But there are both power 
and originality in these stirring pages. The author 
has brought back to us a vanished Ireland, and has 
made it live again under our eyes. Alas! she has 
also been compelled to show that in the sixteenth 
century, as in the nineteenth, the country of which 
she writes was the sport of cruel fortune, the play- 
ground of rival parties, the helpless victim of foreign 
enemies and false friends. The story begins in 1577, 
and is carried on for but a few years to the time of the 
abortive Desmond rising and its terrible repression. 
All through this time we see Ireland a land of half- 
civilised “ natives’ and cruel foreign settlers, There 
is little law, and no safety for life and property; and 
everywhere there is vengeance, cruel and complete, 
for those who have any hankerings after the re- 
newed independence of their country. Miss Lawless 
has carefully guarded herself against writing any- 
thing that can be directly applied to the politics of 
the hour. But she has written an extremely in- 
structive as well as interesting book, the perusal of 
which may be safely recommended to politicians of 
every class and party. To us we confess the first 
part of the story—that which tells us of the adven- 
tures of the youthful hero, Hugh Gaynard, when he 
has become a captive in the camp of the savage 
O'Flaherties of West Connaught—has the most vivid 
interest. This part of the tale is told with a realism 
of phrasing and a vividness of description that 
entitle Miss Lawless to a very high place among 
modern writers of historical romance. Nor do her 
powers fail her when she enters upon a wider field 
and paints for us one dismal scene after another in 
the rising of Sir James Fitzmaurice ; whilst the story 
of Maelcho, the bard, which is interwoven with the 
plot, is full of real and unforced pathos. Miss Law- 
less may well rest satisfied with the part she has 
chosen for herself in the world of letters. Too long 
Ireland has suffered from the failure of capable 
writers to bring home to the reading world those 
past episodes in her history which are just as 
capable of romantic treatment as the Thirty Years’ 


Var in Germany or the Civil War in Eoglaud. It 





was said long ago that if only Ireland had found a 
Walter Scott, her position in the political system 


, would have been very different from what it is. The 
| author of “ Maelcho” may not be a Scott, but she is 


a brilliant and powerful writer, under whose sym- 
pathetic touch dead and forgotten Ireland springs 


| into life again. 





We confess to having derived real enjoyment 
from a perusal of “The Minor Chord,” even though 
it must be admitted that its defects as a work of 
fiction are obvious. There is no real plot in the 
book. It meanders on in a simple, easygoing fashion 
much as the true narrative of a human life would 
do. There are no thrilling adventures, although the 
woman who tells her own story does become one of 
the leading singers of the world and is attacked 
furiously on the stage by a mad rival. Nor is there 
any climax to the plot; for when we close the book 
we do not know whether the Prima Donna is going 
to marry the man who has loved her so devotedly or 
is bent upon consigning herself to a lifelong loneli- 
ness. We might very easily point out other de- 
ficiencies in the book considered as a work of fiction. 
And yet, despite these serious drawbacks, the fact 
remains that the work has a quiet interest of its own 
which none will appreciate more thoroughly than 
those who have had a surfeit of the ordinary fiction 
of the day. The sketches of the heroine’s early 
life seem to have been drawn from Nature. They 
are almost painful in their fidelity to the scenes they 
profess to describe. Her love-affairs, too, have about 
them the interest which attaches to real love-affairs, 
something very different, it need hardly be said, 
from that which belongs to the grand amours of 
romance. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the 
story is that which relates to the heroine’s unfortunate 
experience of marriage. Her husband is far too 
slightly sketched to enable us to realise him, and we 
can never be quite certain that he is more real to his 
wife than he is to us. We have said enough, how- 
ever, by way of fault-finding. Despite everything, 
the story strikes us as having an air of simple 
reality about it which suggests on the part of the 
author either a close study of actual life, or a faculty 
not unworthy of Defoe. We come to the end of the 
little book with regret, and, closing it, feel that we 
have just parted company not with a painted 
puppet but with a real living woman of flesh and 
blood. Those who like a quiet story of this descrip- 
tion will do well to turn to “ The Minor Chord.” 

We marvel more than ever at the extraordinary 
fertility of Mr. Clark Russell’s invention, after a 
perusal of “ The Phantom Death.” Again and again, 
as his readers have hung entranced over the stirring 
scenes and never-ceasing action of his novels, they 
must have asked themselves a little sadly how much 
longer it would be possible for any writer to “ keep 
up the pace” in this fashion. Sooner or later, all 
the variations on the well-known theme must be 
exhausted, and then adieu to the happy bours we 
have been allowed to spend in Mr. Clark Russell's 
company. This, we expect, must have been the 
thought present in many minds as they have received 
the successive gifts from the pen of this brilliant and 
distinctive writer. But these fears will hardly 
survive a perusal of “The Phantom Death.” Here 
are eleven stories, all dealing with the sea and sea- 
life, and yet there are no two that are alike, and 
there is hardly one that might not furnish a theme 
for a regulation three-volume novel as interesting as 
any we have yet had from Mr. Clark Russell. A man 
who can be thus lavish with his experiences and in- 
ventions, and who can compress the plot of a long 
romance into a few stirring pages, is clearly in no 
immediate danger of losing his power of interesting 
his readers. There are stories in “The Phantom 
Death” which, brief as they are, leave a distinct im- 
pression upon the imagination and: memory of the 
reader; and though this is but a collection of short 
tales, we can cordially recommend it as being, in its 
way, equal to anything that Mr. Clark Russell has 
yet written. Higher praise than this could hardly 
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be given to a collection of stories dealing with life 
upon the sea. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


IT is a natural impulse—explicable, no doubt, on 
historical grounds, which are fast ceasing to have 
any application to the present—to look, first of all, 
for the political article in the Edinburgh Review or 
the Quarterly. This month, however, party politics 
are only parenthetic in the latter, and the article on 
the“ Counterfeit Revolution,” which closes the former, 
does not exhibit a close acquaintance with the 
facts. The writer is sure there is no real feeling in 
the country against the House of Lords ; is astonished 
that Liberals, who were so lately promising Home 
Rule all round, and therefore contemplating the exist- 
ence of five Second Chambers in these islands, should 
now propose to reduce the Legislature to a single 
chamber—for that, in his opinion, is what the 
abolition or restriction of the Lords’ veto must 
mean—and he eulogises the present unauthorised 
programme of Mr. Chamberlain, in contrast to the 
“visionary projects” of “Imperial T[ederation, 
Colonial extension, the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom, the disestablishment of Churches, and the 
revision of the British Constitution, which appear 
[to Lord Rosebery] to be the legitimate objects of 
government.” This old Whig is a very old and very 
singular Whig indeed. We hardly expect Whigs to 
have a social programme, or to postpone political to 
social questions. And we should have thought it was 
tolerably clear by this time that the object of limiting 
the Lords’ veto is, not to establish the uncontrolled 
supremacy of a single chamber, but to secure that 
the popular will shall prevail, without the cumbrous 
method, favoured by Lord Salisbury, of forcing a 
new General Election. To reply to the article in 
detail would take more space than we can spare ; 
but it is a long way from any of the customary stand- 
points in polities—unless it be Mr. Chamberlain’s. 

The Quarterly, on the other hand, seldom 
approaches party politics, evenin dealing with “ The 
Squirearchy and the Statute Book” and “The Methods 
of the New Trade Unionism.” The former article, 
of course, has something to say against the last 
Allotments Act and the Budget, but is distinctly en- 
couraging, accepting with little reserve the recent 
changes in Local Government, and urging the coming 
generation of squires to “learn to understand their 
business of landowning,” to keep proper accounts, 
and make their tenants keep them, and to get an 
adequate technical training in agriculture, under the 
auspices of the County Councils, or otherwise. The 
latter article is very unsatisfactory. The author 
takes up the ultra-Individualist position—believes, in 
short, that everything will come right if people are 
only let alone—and then piles up examples of Trades- 
Union violence, which, of course, it is easy enough to 
collect. The same method may be used with much 
greater effect against other kinds of warfare, but 
the author has no conception of the functions of the 
unions, except that they facilitate collective bar- 
gaining—a use which, he parenthetically remarks, is 
much overrated. 

Cleverer and much more brilliant in style, but 
hardly less unsatisfactory, is the article on “ Professor 
Huxley’s Creed” in the same review—one of those 
attacks on philosophic Positivism in the interest of 
Christianity which used to irritate one in the days of 
one’s youth. They were commoner, we think, twenty 
years ago than now, and must have done a good 
deal of harm to the cause they championed. The 
present specimen may be valid as an argumentum 
ad Huxleium, but its systematic confusion of the 
philosophic agnosticism of men like Du Bois-Reymond 
with religious agnosticism is too exasperating. One 
wonders if the writer has ever tried to read Kant’s 
“Kritik of the Understanding”; and we cannot 
quite take him seriously when he appeals to the 
phenomena dealt with by the Psychical Research 
Society as evidence of the supernatural. This 





society, by the way, has its work summarised, and 
its science scoffed at, in “ Modern Magic” in the 
Edinburgh. 

We must be content with the barest mention of 
the admirable literary articles in each review—the 
study of George Meredith, “the mystic of fiction,” 
in the Edinburgh, the writer of which, for all his 
care and application, remains Philistine enough to 
suggest, as alternatives between which he will not 
decide, that Mr. Meredith “thinks in the dialect he 
has originated, or does his work in ordinary English, 
translating as he goes along;” the attractive sketch 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes in the Quarterly—he is 
described as a disciple of Pope in modern America— 
and the overwhelming array of translators of Horace 
cited in the same periodical & propos of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s treatment of the problem. But we may note 
that the author says Mr. Gladstone might, had he 
chosen, have been Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Chancellor, or “ Dean of Christ Church, and one of the 
foremost scholars of the age,” but that, having chosen 
the Parliamentary arena, he has obtained there “a 
position more powerful for good or evil than any 
Englishman since the time of Cromwell.” Nor can 
we say anything of the strong historical articles on 
“The History of the Cabinet,” the “ Commonwealth 
and Protectorate,” and the “ Navy Records of the 
Armada,” which, taken together, rather overweight 
the Edinburgh in this department. But the articles in 
the two periodicals on “ Erasmus ” invite comparison. 
That in the last-named is really a sketch of Erasmus’s 
latest biographer by a personal friend (who, by the 
way, mentions personages as yet unknown to litera- 
ture—* Mark Patteson” and “Charles Reid”). To 
this writer, as to Kingsley, “ history is the history 
of men and women, and of nothing else,” and the 
scientific, impersonal, view of history as observation 
of a society and its conditions is simply non-existent. 
He holds Froude’s work unique in its qualities, “partly 
of excellence, partly of demerit,” but its character- 
istic he takes to be its attempt to realise the position 
of the characters and judge them by their own 
motives, not by later results—a rather limited view 
of the function of history. The interest of this 
article is in its personal reminiscences, rather than 
in its study of Mr. Froude’s subject or of Mr. Froude 
qué historian. The impression left of Froude as a 
man is very attractive, but how can the writer 
have persuaded himself that “ on the death of Free- 
man all eyes were turned to Froude as his successor ” ? 
To many spectators, including ourselves and a con- 
siderable part of the University of Oxford, Lord 
Salisbury’s selection seemed like a practical joke. 
The Quarterly, on the other hand, deals primarily 
with Erasmus, and does justice to Mr. Froude’s 
best-known demerit, his inaccuracy. 

Much might be said of other articles—the sketch 
of the varied sporting exploits of Colonel Hawker, 
and the bitter criticism of Professor Furtwangler’s 
theories of Greek sculpture in the Quarterly—how 
terribly subjective art-criticism is, after all!—and the 
scholarly treatment of early Christian monuments in 
the Edinburgh. The two great quarterlies give us 
the kind of condensed, scholarly, yet non-specialist 
writing which falls in with the best traditions of 
English learning. It would be well for that learning 
if it were also represented by a philosophical Liberal 
quarterly like the Westminster Review or National 
Review of an earlier day. 

The two articles of most general interest in the 
Economic Journal are Mr. Flux’s hopeful conclusion 
of his review of the commercial supremacy of Great 
Britain—which shows that the bulk of our foreign 
trade is steadily growing, and indicates that the 
losses complained of are due to changes in kind 
rather than amount—and Professor Seligman’s 
severe criticism of the American income-tax. The 
journal continues to appeal more successfully than 
other specialist quarterlies to general readers, in spite 
of Professor Edgeworth’s profound mathematical 
treatment of international values, which such readers 
will probably regard merely with reverent dismay. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


UnpDER the title of “ Comte, Mill, and Spencer,” Dr. Watson— 
who holds the chair of moral philosophy at Kingston, Canada— 
has brought within the compass of a volume of three hundred 
pages an outline, at once critical and constructive, of modern 
philosophic thought. Dr. Watsen states at the outset of his 
vigorous and suggestive exposition that the philosophical creed 
which commends itself to his mir Joy what he terms Intellectual 
Idealism. He explains this to m — “doctrine that we are 
capable of knowing Reality as it actually is, and that Reality, 
when so known, is absolute Ae rati re ” “The aim of the book 
is avowedly to show that sue i a theory is not, as many suppose, 
contrary to inductive inqu ry, or based on an untenable theory 
of kn wy ledge and eonduct. The method which Dr. Watson 
adopts is to show that the ideas which lie at the root of mathe- 
matics, physics, biology, psychology. ethies, religion, and art are 
related to each other as phases of one central thought—the 
idea of self-conscious reason. In conjunction with this construe- 
tive work—and in defence of Idealism as interpreted by the 
late Professor T. H. Green and the present Master of Balliol— 
Dr. Watson subjects to critical analysis certain positions main- 
tained by Comte, Mill, and Spencer, and incidentally by Darwin 
and Kant, which he regards as inadequate. The book is marked 
by vigorous reasoning and independent thought, and its value 
as a fresh and bold contribution to philosophic investigation is 
not open to question. 

Mr. John Murray has just added to his well-known and, 
indeed, world-famous guide-hooks a volume, bound in the 
familiar limp red cloth, on “ Herts, Beds, and Hunts.” Wat- 
ford, thanks to easy access from London, is now the largest 
town in Hertfordshire. It contains a population of nearly 
seventeen thousand, or considerably more than twice the number 
of inhabitants in the county town of Hertford. All the great 
trunk lines to the north pass throngh Herts, and that fact has 
of course done much for the growth in recent years of the popu- 
lation. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of this picturesque 





and finely-wooded county are its iy noble parks and stately 
mansions—such «a3 Hatfield, Panshanger, Cassiobury, Moor 
Park, Knebworth, and many of scarcely less historic fam 

Bedford, county town of Beds, is chiefly famous for its 


schools and its extensive a ari ultn el implement works. It has 








a population of twenty-eight thousand; but Luton—noted for 
its straw-plait trad ean boast of stil more inhabitants, 
though scarcely of as much pub spirit or intelligence. The 
stately home of lfordshire is, of course, Wob Abbey, the 
seat of tho Du} t Bedford, and veritabl] 4 
Huntingdon is almost exelusivel cricultura 
contains the lest number of inhabitants of 
county, with the exception of dimin e Ri 
the count: Cromwell, however, and in other 
in historical interest. This guide-hook is admirab] 
well-arranged, and it abounds in weleome and, in 
little-known fact: 

* Thi ledown and Mustard Seed” is a little volume of 
artistic and ethical suggesti ns Wrap} i up, sometimes in dainty 
fashion, and more often in rather a clumsy fashion, in fables and 


a 
sketches in prose and verse. Mr. 
occasionally a quaint, and quite as 
humour, but the literary 


Andreas Burger displays 
frequently a rather grim, 
quality of his pithy deliverances on men 
and manners is hardly remarkable. At the same time, there is 
considerable freshness of expression about part, at least, of the 
book, and on one or two oceasions a gleam of unconventional 
thought brightens the pages. The book appeals to readers who 
possess more than a gleam of imagination. Other people are 
lmost sure to throw it impatiently aside 

Mr. Austen Leigh’s exhaustive ‘List of English Clubs ” in 
various p arts of the elobe is now in its third yea r of iss ue, It 
j little book for citizens of the world, and leisured and 
may be trusted to give it a welcome, since it 
puts into a nutshell the ns umes of upwards of eighteen handr d 
é i Queen’s subjects at home and abroad are 
foregather. The growing vogue of golf as a 
> the inclusion, for the first time, of 
no less than six hundredelubs hich have been called into existence 
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* Comte, Minn, anp Spencer: An Outline of Philosophy. By John 





Wat LL.D., author of **Kant and His English Critics.’ 
Glasg John Maclehose & Son 
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by that particular sport. It will be news to many people o 
learn that there are now forty elubs—in the civilised, and not the 

cannibal, sense of the term—in the Dark Continent. "Even Mata- 
bele land can boast of the possession, at Baluwayo, of a “ Turf 
Club.” There are nearly one hundred and fifty Gus, great and 
small, in Asia; and the bulk of them, we need hardly add, are in 
India, Evidently, Mr. Austen}Leigh believes that “ brevity is the 
soul of wit;” but his little manual would certainly have not 
suffered in point of practical utility if he had given in each 
instance not merely the title, but the postal address and the 
name of the secretary of these widely-scattered harbours of 
social refuge and re ‘laxation. 

“Stories from Ovid” is a title which explains itself. It 
might, of course, mean much or nothing, but Mr. Alleroft, of 
Christ Church, has applied it to an admirable school-book of the 
modern type, and intended to serve as an introduction to Latin 
poetry. The chief of the selected passages are naturally taken 
from the elegiac poems of Ovid, but space has also been found for 
several notable examples of hexameter verse. The volume con- 
tains a critical introduction, a brief but sufficient exposition of 
the characteristics of metre and the laws of prosody, and 
elaborate and at the same time scholarly notes, 

A set of sixteen “ Light and Shade Drawing Copies” has 
been prepared by Mr. H. C. Wileocks, for use in Standard VII. 
in elementary schools, The hints on drawing in light and 
shade which Mr. Wileocks gives are brief but thoroughly prac- 
tical. He thinks that the easiest way of working in this branch 
is by means of paper stumps and finely-powdered black chalk. 
A stick of charcoal is the best pencil for a sketch in outline; if 
lead pencil is used the delicate surface of the paper is apt to be 
ruined by the removal of faulty strokes with indiarubber, and, 
moreover, the erayon powder will not adhere on the portions 
of the drawit ug which have been made with black lead. 
Mr. Wileocks deseribes the technical process of laying 
down the tones, and he adds some useful hints to the 
student about tools and materials, the right light for 
models, and the distance at which they should be placed for 
the process of drawing. 

We have also received a set of detailed diagrams of the fifty 

xamples which form the “ English Series of Sloyd Models,” 
with other alternative designs. ‘These diagrams are printed on 
eards—in size, 15 ins. by 1) ins.—and metrie measurements are 
given. The designs have been drawn to seale by Mr. William 
Nelsen and Mr. Philip Cole, two well-known School Board 
teachers 

Dr. Stoughton’s successor at Kensington Chapel, the Rev. 
Silvester Horne, has just published a vigorous little book— 
addressed to young men and women—on “ The Vital Virtues.” 
At the outset. Mr, Horne states that it was no mere desire to 
set up an antithesis to the seven deadly sins which led him to 
take up his parable on courage, modesty, self-control, courtesy, 
honour, cheerfulness, and sympathy. On the contrary, the 
choice of such themes for the pulpit, he claims, grew out of 
an “ he nest and reve rent study of the character of our 
Lord as portrayed in the Gospels.” Character is the end of 
italien and these ad ire ssses are therefore wisely directed to 
help forward the evolution of robust manhood and gracious 
womanhood. Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, lie at 
the basis of lofty character, and the stimulating and winning 
counsels of this little book are full of noble eandour, brotherly 
kindness, and practical sagacity; a nd, therefore, they are certain 
to make their own appeal far beyond the audience to which they 
were first addressed. Tho sweet reasonableness of the life to 
which Christianity summons men is admirably unfolded in these 
attractive addresses. 
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